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THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


Y the time that this number of THE CANADIAN 
Forum is in the reader’s hands the great Ottawa 
conference will probably have come to an end 

and issued its report. Comment upon its probable 
result therefore, written at a moment when the two 
weeks honeymoon was clearly over and the partners 
were quarreling in public about the details of the 
imperial housekeeping arrangements, would be futile. 
But to one or two features of the Ottawa proceedings 
attention may be usefully drawn. In the first place 
it is evident that our great Canadian man of action, 
after all his bluster, went into the Conference not 
knowing what his policy was. To judge from early 
developments, he had been doing much more thinking, 
during his months of preparation, about politics than 
about trade. His playing up of the Russian bogey 
was designed for our innocent patriots and Christians 
at the next general election. So also his demand for 
a preference on wheat, against the advice of all the 
Canadian experts on the grain trade, was meant for 
the speech-making campaign on the prairie when the 
Bennett government next tries to persuade a sceptical 
farmer electorate of its solicitude for their welfare. 
Another feature of the Conference, which is worth 
the study of Canadian newspaper readers, is the 
manner in which our journalists have reported it. Any 
Canadian who is interested in the standards of Cana- 
dian journalism should compare the chaos of rumours, 
stunt headlines, and personal gossip which made up 
so much of the reporting that we had to read in 
August, with the column or more of sober news which 
appeared daily in the London Times. The Times, no 
doubt, had access to sources of information in the 
English delegation which were not open to our papers ; 
and its editorials were almost as mushy as those of the 
Toronto Globe or Mail and Empire—to name the two 
worst editorial pages in Canada. But it is a pity on a 
subject like the Conference where they could make a 
direct comparison, that more Canadians have not the 
opportunity to see how efficient a good English news- 
paper is in obtaining the real news of the day and in 
digesting it for its readers. Finally, the most hearten- 
ing feature of the whole Conference was the fact that 
the Hon. Howard Ferguson was left behind in London. 
Whatever criticisms we may have to make of Mr. 
Bennett, we shall never fail to proclaim our admiration 
for the masterly skill with which he has shelved the 


kingmaker. 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


HEN Mr. Beatty was so spectacularly turned 

down in his scheme for a C.P.R. monopoly 

control of radio we remarked that the C.P.R. 
would probably soon get compensation elsewhere for 
its disappointment. And within a few weeks Sir 
Henry Thornton had been forced out of the presidency 
of the Canadian National. For, of course, the form 
of resignation deceives no one. All signs now point 
to a systematic campaign for the breaking down of 
the national system. Mr. Hungerford succeeds as 
only an acting president, and the railway will probably 
be run from Dr. Manion’s office, which means that it 
will soon be honeycombed with politics, and its capacity 
for providing active competition to the C. P. R. will 
be effectively destroyed. A sign of what is going on 
may be seen in what happened to its transcontinental 
passenger service. The crack train of the system has 
been taken off and the service broken into two parts 
at Winnipeg so that transcontinental passengers have 
to wait over for the better part of a day there, which 
means that most of them are compelled to travel via 
C.P.R. No doubt similar things are happening in the 
freight services; and the economy cry will be used to 
cut down any service which was found to compete 
inconveniently with the C.P.R. The group of nonenti- 
ties who make up the Board of Directors of the Cana- 
dian National, and who are all political appointees, 
will interfere with Dr. Manion’s merry work of 
destruction as little as they interfered with Sir Henry’s 
extravagance. But we doubt if the Canadian people 
will be quite as patient with this open campaign of 
spoliation of a public property. At any rate a large 
section of the public will now await with lively sus- 
picion the report of Mr. Bennett’s Royal Commis- 
sion on Railways which, unless all gossip about it is 
unfounded, was packed with a majority who are no 
friends of public ownership. 

As for the extravagance of the Thornton regime, 
some of the things uncovered by the Tory muckrakers 
were scandalous and there is no use of the friends of 
the C.N.R. pretending that they are not. Messrs. 
MacMillan and MacGibbon may not be the sort of 
persons with whom we would care to associate, but 
they performed quite a useful service. The only way 
of preventing this personal graft and of curbing ex- 
penditures on showy but unproductive: enterprises is 
to appoint a Board of Directors who.-will really have 
the power and the capacity and the independence to 
direct—in other words to carry out the recommenda- 
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tions of the Drayton-Acworth Report. Riotous ex- 
penditure of shareholders’ money for the personal 
enjoyment of directors and insiders will, however, 
only be checked by a change in the mores of North 
American business. The fact is that in the gay 1920’s 
big business on this continent was conducting a gigantic 
racket at the expense of the consumer and investor. 
How do all these Grand Babylon hotels, which have 
sprung up in every city of the land, keep going except 
by the lavish conventions and entertainments staged 
by business organizations whose members are all 
getting their expenses paid from head office? Sir 
Henry Thornton was only behaving according to the 
standards of his class, and these standards are set by 
private business. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


HE treaty between Canada and the United States 
for the development of the St. Lawrence appears 
to be an eminently sensible settlement of a quest- 

tion that threatened to be bedevilled with politics. 
That Mr. Bennett could announce it with a straight 
face after the antics of the Winnipeg Convention, five 
years ago, with its Royal Securities Co. plank on an 
all-Canadian channel, only shows what remarkably 
agile creatures our Canadian public men are. Of 
course the 1911 election and its war cry of ‘No truck 
or trade with the Yankees’ is too far away to be re- 
membered by anyone but antiquarians. The most 
notable feature of the agreement is contained in some 
of Mr. Bennett’s remarks on announcing it. Refer- 
ring to the opposition in Quebec province, he 
declared :— 


The government has come reluctantly to the conclusion 
that the opposition was inspired solely by the fear that 
certain monopolistic and class privileges would thereby be 
affected. That consideration has no weight with this gov- 
ernment. The waterway is for the people of Canada. This 
government will not tolerate interference by big interests 
with our sworn duty to the country as a whole. These are 
anxious times. The need of Canada compels our un- 
divided support. Those who prefer their own welfare to 
their country, may expect just that measure of considera- 
tion which their actions merit. 


This resounding declaration deserves to be treasured 
along with Mr. Bennett’s similar expression of opinion 
on public ownership when he was dealing with radio. 
We only wish that Mr. Bennett would apply these 
admirable sentiments about duty to the country as a 
whole as opposed to monopolistic and class privileges 
to certain other big interests. We might make a con- 
siderable list of them but for the moment we shall 
mention only the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., the 
Dominion Textile Co., and the Imperial Oil Co. 


CLASS GOVERNMENT 


F the Imperial Conference at Ottawa has done noth- 
ing else for the Canadian People it has clearly under- 
lined the class nature of our present government. 
N — is more indicative of the slow development of 
itical thought in this country than that the great 
majority of voters of all classes have, until quite 
recently, continued to hold to the pathetically naive 
belief that our provincial and federal governments 
‘represent’ all classes of the community. According 
to this simple and child-like theory, the prime minister 


and the cabinet of the Dominion have the same care 
for the welfare of the individual poor farmer, or the 
unemployed urban labourer as they have for the in- 
terests of our bank presidents and large manufacturers, 
The unsophisticated souls who have been swallowing 
this political pap for years are having a rude awaken- 
ing. Even to the most casual observer it must have 
been obvious that the delegates to the Imperial Con- 
ference represented—almost exclusively—the large 
banking, manufacturing, and trading interests of the 
Empire. It was primarily a conference of ‘big busi- 
ness’. While these sessions were under way two 
groups of Canadian workers sent representatives to 
present their requests—or demands—to the govern- 
ment. The first was a delegation of four thousand 
Ontario and Quebec farmers, the second, the Worker's 
Economic Conference, which was held under the 
auspices of councils of the unemployed from all parts 
of the Dominion. While the attitude of the govern- 
ment to the farmers was frigid, the unemployed 
workers met with a warm reception. So warm, in fact, 
that they are not likely to forget it by the time of the 
next election. If the politicians at Ottawa had set 
out with the deliberate intention of dispelling all 
illusions of Canadian democracy from the minds of 
the farmers and manual workers they could hardly 
have employed more effective tactics. Under a nomin- 
ally democratic system of government, such as we have, 
political parties can only maintain their hold over the 
great mass of the voters by keeping up a pretence of 
impartiality, as between the various economic classes 
of the community. This is the most elementary 
strategy of democratic government, but it seems to have 
ne overlooked at Ottawa during the past 
month. 


SIR HENRY RESIGNS 


HE continued efforts of the existing government 

to combine zeal for the public welfare with a 

tenderness toward private corporations has 
never carried much conviction, but the grounds on 
which Sir Henry Thornton has been forced out are 
peculiarly unconvincing. Sir Henry was a_ public 
official. His actions and expenditures were subject 
to the approval of parliament. If the government dis- 
approved of his policy or found it too expensive, the 
remedy was in its own hands. The recent investiga- 
tion failed to reveal any reluctance on Sir Henry’s 
part to accept such conditions as might reasonably be 
laid down. Even the alleged extravagances in the past 
became practically negligible when viewed in the light 
of the immensity of the task laid upon him; and if 
any of them were unjustified, the blame should rest 
upon the former administration rather than upon their 
servant. Yet it was notable that the usual tendency to 
attack the conduct of the King government was re- 
markably absent upon this occasion, and it was toward 
Sir Henry personally that the attack was directed. 
The only possible conclusion was that, far from being 
inefficient in carrying out his trust, he was only too 
successful, and that his retirement is less a protection 
for the taxpayer than a concession to the C.P.R. It 
is well that the expenditure of public corporations 
should be carefully scrutinized, and that officials should 
be kept within such limits as are compatible with the 
carrying out of their duties. But it would be still 
better that this principle should extend to those private 
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corporations which are in the position of public utili- 
ties. Public grants made possible the building of the 
C.P.R. The revenues which make possible its opera- 
tion are paid by the public. Extravagance or ineffi- 
ciency in its management costs the public fully as much 
as in the case of the C.N.R. And if the dividends of 
its shareholders are secured at the price of sabotaging 
the public system, the cost becomes too serious to 
ignore. It is time that the myth of irresponsibility 
was rudely shattered, and some measure of public con- 
trol achieved in a case in which the public interest is 
so deeply concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


T is not unlikely that historians of the future, of the 
| more popular variety, will refer to the present as 

the Age of Conferences. Not that there is anything 
new in this idea of conferences ; there has always been 
meetings, councils, assemblies, and talk-fests, to 
the dawn of history—and behind it—but never before 
have they been so frequent and so imposing, and it is 
only in these post-war Pa that they have been accept- 
ed as the normal method of transacting political and 
economic discussions between sovereign states. 
genesis of the international conference was the 
assembly of the representatives of interested nations 
at the conclusion of any major war where more than 
two beligerents were engaged, or where neutral coun- 
tries were sufficiently interested—and sufficiently 
powerful—to bring some pressure to bear when treaties 
of peace were being drafted. Until the Great War one 
such conference was usually enough to do the trick. 
No matter how unfair or one-sided the settlement 
might be it did at any rate provide a workable agree- 
ment, and any necessary modifications of the peace 
proposals could be arranged through ordinary diplo- 
matic channels. The Treaty of Versailles was unique 
in that it did not settle anything at all, and it is only 
now, fourteen years after the war, that as a result of 
a series of conferences, which have revised and modi- 
fied the Treaty almost out of existence, that we are 
approaching anything like a real settlement. As a 
result of all these meetings the international conference 
is becoming a habit among politicians. It seems pro- 
bable that Prime Ministers or members of their cabi- 
nets will continue to deal direct with foreign statesmen, 
on the more important questions of policy rather than 
return to the older and more leisurely procedure of 
conveying their views through their consulates and 
embassies. 


TRAGIC COMEDIANS 


N a world whose political leaders are labouring 

earnestly to pervert the idea of statesmanship into 

the most fantastic farce, the imbroglio between Eng- 
land and Ireland surely takes the palm as a satire on 
the art of governing. Here are two closely dependent 
communities whose economic ties have grown steadily 
more vital since their political quarrels ceased to be 
of major importance. Suddenly the leaders of one 
community decide to reopen these quarrels a per- 
verse gesture based on outworn catch-words. The 
leaders of the other community find the gesture 
financially disadvantageous. The sum involved is 
negligible, but the principle gives an excuse for the 


revival of ancient and rankling animosities. Since Ire- 
land refuses to pay the land annuities, England de- 
cides to compensate herself by taxing her own people, 
incidentally hoping to ruin the Irish as well. The 
Irish government, not to be outdone, takes steps to 
raise the cost of living of its own people by forbidding 
them to buy English goods. Meanwhile the Irish 
farmer, who pays the land annuities, continues to pay, 
in the happy prospect of complete ruin if the opposing 
tariff walls should prove effective. And all this over 
a question which narrowed down to the personnel of 
an arbitral tribunal—as though it were worth endanger- 
ing the well-being of two communities over the ques- 
tion of whether a Swiss or a South African should 
pronounce judgment on the causes at issues! Between 
fanaticism on one side and obstinate stupidity on the 
other, there is surely little to choose. 


WHAT TO READ 


HE League for Social Reconstruction has recently 
issued a sixteen page pamphlet with the above 
title. It consists mainly of lists of books and 

articles on current social and economic questions— 

socialist theory, Russia, money, and banking, the Cana- 

dian constitution, agriculture, labour, international 

relations, etc. The pamphlet is sent free to members 

of the League, and can be obtained by others for ten 

cents (postpaid) from the Secretary, Miss I. Thomas, 
Spurgeon Ave., Toronto 12. 


THE COOPERATIVE 
COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION 


MID the columns of drivel which they wasted 
over the Imperial Conference our Canadian 
daily papers were able to spare only a few para- 

graphs to announce the developments that took place 
in the farmer and labour movements of Western 
Canada during July and the early part of August. 
But one takes no risks in prophesying that what hap- 
pened in Calgary and Saskatoon will have a much 
more important bearing upon our national future 
than all the well-advertised theatrical performances at 
Ottawa in August. 

On June 30 a meeting of the Executives of the 
United Farmers and Farm Women’s organizations of 
Alberta, along with members of the Provincial Cabinet 
and private members in the local legislature and in the 
federal House at Ottawa, issued a manifesto proposing 
joint action on a Dominion-wide scale of all organiza- 
tions interested in an advanced social and political 
programme in Canada. The manifesto with their pro- 
posed programme of ten points, which bears a marked 
resemblance to the programme of the League for Social 
Reconstruction, was printed in last month’s issue of 
THE CANADIAN Forum. 

On July 27 the United Farmers of Canada, Sas- 
katchewan Section, and the Independent Labour Party 
of Saskatchewan met together in Saskatoon, after two 
days of separate sessions, and agreed to unite in a joint 
farmer-labour movement in the province, with Mr. 
M. J. Coldwell, teacher and alderman of Regina, as 
their leader. Each body retains its separate identity, 
but they will campaign together upon a common plat- 
form. In the forefront of their programme they put a 
planned system of social economy; socialization of 
banking and finance ; social ownership and operation of 
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public utilities and natural resources ; social legislation 
to secure the worker adequate income and leisure, free- 
dom of association, insurance against illness, accident, 
old age and unemployment, and an effective voice in 
the management of his industry; and immediate 
security to the worker in his home and the farmer in 
his land, with substitution of a use-hold system of 
tenure for the present insecurity. 

On August 1, the Alberta and Saskatchewan bodies 
met in Calgary with representatives from the Indepen- 
dent Labour party of Manitoba, the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and the League for Social 
Reconstruction, and formed the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation. Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, M.P. of 
Winnipeg was chosen as their leader and Mr. Norman 
Priestly, vice-president of the U.F.A., as secretary. 
The new Federation will welcome to its membership 
all labour, farmer, and other organizations accepting 
its principles, and it hopes to act as the nucleus for a 
nation-wide political movement with membership in 
every province. A provisional Dominion Council has 
been set up with power to add to its numbers, and 
there is also to be a council for each province. 

The programme of the Federation is contained in 
eight points :— 

1. The establishment of a planned system of social 
economy for the production, distribution and exchange of 
all goods and services. ; it 

2. Socialization of the banking credit and financial 
system of the country together with the social ownership, 
development, operation and control of utilities and natural 


resources. : 
3. Security and tenure of the worker and farmer in 


his home. ae , ’ 

4. Retention and extension of all existing social legis- 
lation and facilities with adequate provision for insurance 
against crop failure, illness, accident, old age and unem- 
ployment. f : 

5. Equal economic and social opportunity without re- 
gard to sex, nationality or religion. ; F 

6. The encouragement. of all cooperative enterprises 
which are steps toward the achievement of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth. 

7. Socialization of health services. 

8. Federal government should accept responsibility for 
unemployed and supply suitable work or adequate main- 
tenance. 


This new political movement is much more than a 
mere revival of the great emotional upheaval which 
swept the prairies and Ontario in 1921. The sixty odd 
‘progressive’ members who came to Ottawa in that 
year spent the next few years quarreling as to whether 
they represented a separate movement or merely the 
left-wing of the Liberal party, which as usual ceased 
to be a movement once it had got into office. They 
were gradually weeded out by successive elections and 
by the blandishments of Mr. King until there was left 
only the handful who made up the cooperating indepen- 
dent groups of 1926-30 and of the present parliament. 
But Mr. Woodsworth, Mr. Gardiner, and their associ- 
ates have learnt through this ten years experience the 
technique of cooperation among autonomous groups in 
Parliament. The U.F.A., the only branch of the farmer 
movement which survived as an effective political 
force, has worked out a method of combining con- 
stituency autonomy with group solidarity, local initia- 
tive with central direction, which no doubt is not per- 
fect but does achieve the most complete and real 
democracy that we have yet seen in Canadian politics. 
And the men and women who have lived through this 
experience since 1921 start the new movement in 1932 


eens 


without any mental reservations in their determination 
to keep clear of the old political parties. They have 
also, as the result of ten years of feverish boom and 
catastrophic depression, worked out a clear-cut pro- 
gramme of socialism as applied to Canadian condi- 
tions ; and they know what their words mean. 

The main difficulty which faces the Federation at 
the moment is that its membership so far is confined 
largely to the prairie provinces. Undoubtedly its 
founders are proceeding along the right lines ‘in 
emphasizing its character as a federation of auto- 
nomous units, each unit based on economic function. 
No new third party movement will get anywhere in 
these days if it remains a mere unorganized mass 
democracy ; sooner or later it will be betrayed by its 
leaders if it doesn’t disintegrate of itself when the first 
wave of emotion has passed. It is equally true, how- 
ever, that the weakness of the independent cooperating 
groups at Ottawa has been that they seemed to be, and 
could be represented by opponents as being, mere local 
sectional factions without a truly national appeal. The 
new movement must attract membership from the East. 

And even in Ontario and Quebec things seem to be 
stirring. The farmer pilgrimage to Ottawa from the 
two central provinces for the purpose of presenting 
their demands to Mr. Bennett on the occasion of the 
Imperial Conference is an encouraging sign. 
U.F.O. seemed suddenly to come to life, and equally 
startling was the spectacle of French and English 
farmers cooperating and fraternising in an economic 
programme. But we had perhaps better remind our- 
selves that if the U.F.O. really came to life again and 
if citizens of Ontario and Quebec (other than Prime 
Ministers and electric-power barons) really cooperated, 
two miracles would have been accomplished at once. 
As for Canadian labour, the energy which its various 
factions spend in fighting one another would suffice for 
several social revolutions; in the meantime most of 
them vote Liberal or Conservative. 

The other difficulty which will face the Federa- 
tion as election time draws near will be the old appeal 
from Liberal headquarters for the union of all the 
‘forward-looking’ elements against Toryism. Already 
Liberal interpreters have been drawing the orthodox 
soothing interpretation from the success of the Bracken 
coalition in Manitoba. It is sad to see the Farmers 
Sun of Toronto among them. People who were not 
convinced by the experience of 1921-1930 that the only 
thing to which a Liberal party under Mr. King’s 
mealy-mouthed leadership is looking forward is office, 
are simply too good for this world. The timidity of 
Mr. King, which allowed Mr. Bennett to steal the 
glory of taking the proper course upon both radio and 
the St. Lawrence Waterway, was a sufficient revelation 
of his quality as a forward-looking statesman. All 
Canadian citizens who want a government that will 
seriously face the momentous social crisis in the midst 
of which we live should use their energies on behalf of 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation. 


F. H. U. 
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CANADA AND THE AMERICAN TARIFF 
By LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


N the enactment of tariff legislation bearing .upon 
the trade of Canada with the United States, Con- 
gress behaves in a manner so as to puzzle all 
Canadians, except perhaps those most 
grounded in the constitutional and political vagaries 
of the Washington Government. 

Because of the economic dependence of the United 
States upon Canada, the people of the Dominion natur- 
ally expect from the people of the Republic a solicitous 
attitude toward their economic welfare. That attitude 
so far as it is expressed in fiscal legislation is not 
apparent ; in fact, to Canadians it actually seems that 
the United States cares not what political difficulties 
or economic troubles are caused the Dominion by the 
work of Congress. Therein arises the puzzle which 
few Canadians really understand: The trade between 
Canada and the United States is greater than the trade 
between the Republic and any other country, and the 
Dominion is at present the best customer of the States. 
Into Canada have flowed billions of American invest- 
ment funds, whose total is more than several times 
greater than American investments in the more popu- 
lous Mother country. United States investments in 
Canada are in such large volume that they cannot be 
compared with similar investments in any other coun- 
try and are only about a billion dollars less than invest- 
ments in all Europe. These facts are commonplaces 
of which few informed Canadians are not aware. It 
seems to a Canadian that any country which is such 
a large repository of investment funds and such an 
important export outlet would be the very country 
whose economic well-being and friendly attitude would 
be sought by the investing and selling country. But 
no such American solicitude has ever been in evidence. 

The most striking illustration of this carelessness 
was provided in the Revenue Act of 1932. Although 
it is not customary to carry customs duties in a.domes- 
tic revenue bill, Congress placed duties upon copper 
and lumber in that Act, two of the most important 
of Canada’s exports to the United States. These 
burdens on the Dominion’s trade occurred not only at 
a time of severe depression but veritably on the eve 
of the Imperial Economic Conference. This Confer- 
ence is designed to intensify the movement of trade 
among the components of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. While it is true that British and Canadian 
statesmen hope that the object of the Conference if 
achieved will impart a measure of strength to the rest 
of the world, it is none the less true that the fiscal 


devices which will be utilized to bring about this inten- 


sification of trade threaten the export trade of non- 
British countries with the units of the Empire. The 
United States sells a larger volume of merchandise to 
the Empire than to any other group of nations, and 
therefore to that country there is a greater threat in 
the Conference than to any other country in the world. 
It would seem that in enacting the copper and lumber 
duties, Congress were saying to Canada, ‘Go ahead 
with your Conference, for we are not concerned in 
the outcome’. That is the only reasonable feeling 
which Canadian people could derive. 

The Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act still rankles in the 


‘Canadian mind. This Act practically wiped out Cana- 


dian exports of feeder cattle, and of milk and cream 


“States editor will 


to the United States. The farmers of the Prairies 
found the cattle a welcome source of cash income in 
times of poor wheat crops, and the dairy farmers of 
eastern Quebec and of New Brunswick had built up 
a profitable business selling to the metropolitan centres 
along the Eastern Seaboard of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, they had gone to great pains to change their 
herds. of cattle to conform to sanitary requirements 
of the consuming markets. The Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act imposed great burdens upon such border traffic 
as always takes place between two adjoining countries, 
especially when they are on an almost identical stan- 
dard of living and social development. The worst 
feature of that tariff, however, was the time element 
It came in a period of declining trade and prices, and 
was undoubtedly blamed for a far greater loss to 
Canada than could reasonably be attributed to the 
increased customs rates themselves. Because it came 
when there was, along with economic distress, a ger- 
eral dissatisfaction with existing Governments or poli- 
tical parties, it was made the object of attack by the 
Conservative Opposition and probably was therefore 
the main reason that the Conservatives are now the 
Government. 

There can, of course, be no adequate apology for 
such fiscal treatment any more than there can be a 
reasonable .explanation’ for a motorist driving down 
the main traffic artery of a city at high noon at 70 
miles an hour, and no apology is herein intended. 
There probably is some explanation, however, of such 
actions as Congress takes. 

One of the obvious reasons is the general ignor- 
ance of the people of the United States about Canada. 
While people of the Dominion are most conscious that 
they buy more American goods and have more Ameri- 
can branch factories than any other country, the 
people of the United States are only vaguely conscious 
of these facts. The ignorance about. Canada is due to 
the fact that little Canadian news is printed in Ameri- 
can newspapers. On the other hand, the newspapers 
of the Dominion carry columns daily of American 
happenings, and their resident correspondents in 


‘Washington interpret the political scene, much as 


would a correspondent of a large daily anywhere in 
the United States. Canadian editors will argue with 
any American newspaper man that more of the public 
affairs of their country should receive attention in the 
American press, and they will point to the large 
amount of United States news they print. The con- 
tention of Canadian editors is correct; Canada has 
taken the lead in the solution of difficult economic, 
social, and legal problems, and her affairs are inter- 
esting both intrinsically and by example. _ 

-As to why she receives so little attention from the 
pfess in the Republic, however, it must be borne in 


‘mind that the governing factor is the relative sizes 


of the populations of the two countries. The United 
reply that Canad& is an important 
country in world’s affairs only as gné of a group of 


British nations, and her aspirations and actions in 


international affairs are usually a reflection of initia- 
tive taken at London or find reflection in London. 
Canada is not.a military menace to the United States 
and her people are peaceful. One eminent Canadian 
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newspaper correspondent in Washington privately 
summed up the situation when he declared that if 
Canadians would get the habit of bombing an occa- 
sional American factory, or if the Provincial legisla- 
tures were inclined at times to pass legislation jeapord- 
izing foreign investments, then American newspapers 
would send carloads of correspondents to the Domin- 
ion. That is the unfortunate truth. Americans leave 
their investments in Canada and feel as safe as though 
they were invested in Minnesota, Texas, or any other 
state, and for that reason they are apathetic about 
Canadian public affairs. The carelessness and irre- 
sponsibility of the American attitude toward countries 
with whom they trade and to whom they lend is no 
more accentuated in relation to Canada than in rela- 
tion to any other country. It just happens that the 
Dominion is one country that should command more 
attention. 

A word of clarification is here placed. This arti- 
cle is not intended as a complete condemnation of 
American tariff treatment of Canada. It is the con- 
census of opinion of dispassionate observers that the 
American tariff of 1930 was not nearly so harmful as 
it was declared to be in its effect upon the trade of 
the Dominion, and it is probably true that the Bennett 
Government has done a thing or two to American 
trade by raising fiscal barriers. In avoiding a long 
detailed analysis of that tariff in relation to Canada’s 
trade it will be stated without supporting material 
that this tariff act was unwisely framed because it 
caused antagonism due to the time it was enacted, and 
because the Canadian trade affected was so widely 
distributed as to cause the maximum of animosity in 
Canada toward the tariff without, perhaps, compen- 
sating benefits to ‘protected’ American industries.* 

Probably the more important explanations of the 
American tariff treatment of Canada have to do with 
the nature of the constitutional machinery for the 
enactment of tariffs and the nature of a tariff Act 
itself. Canadians find it extremely difficult to give 
sufficient weight to the importance of the unilateral 
tariff system in force in the United States. They are 
used to their own triple-schedule tariff and naturally 
think in terms of bargaining. In the United States, 
however, such a handling of tariff matters is utterly 
unknown. If the Americans were really conscious of 
the economic consequences to domestic prosperity of 
foreign trade, there would probably come a demand 
for a muiltiple-schedule tariff, in which every effort 
would be made to preserve markets in important 
export outlets by granting concessions to the produ- 
cers in those countries. 

Upon the constitutional machinery of the Wash- 
ington Government, however, may be placed the major 
blame for the planlessness of fiscal legislation in rela- 
tion to the foreign trade channels of the United States. 
This can be seen by picturing the procedure which is 
followed in Canada by, for example, a high-tariff 
government such as the Conservative party, in con- 
trast with the procedure followed in Washington with 
‘the high-tariff Republican party in power. In Can- 
ada, Mr. Bennett has decided upon the course of 
‘protection. - He considers his tariff proposals as part 
of the budget. This means that the Cabinet in its 


*For a discussion of the 1930 Tariff Act in relation to 
the trade of Canada with the United States, see ‘Our 
x a Tariff’, in the Virginia Quarterly Review, Janu- 
ary, 193; 


desire to raise rates must take into account the revenue 
factor. The Cabinet also must take account of trade 
treaties, for there are three schedules to the tariff. 
In Canada the executive and the legislature are the 
same; there is no division of powers into executive 
and legislative compartments. The executive officers 
of the Government are in constant communication and 
contact with sentiment abroad. These officers thus 
know where Canada can gain a friend abroad, where 
it would be unwise to raise rates, and where Canada 
could afford to strike at a trade enemy. This knowl- 
edge, any Canadian knows, finds expression in the 
budget and tariff proposals. The Cabinet, as the 
agency responsible through the Parliament of the peo- 
ple for tariff proposals, takes a careful bearing of the 
effect upon the domestic industry as a whole of tariff 
proposals. It considers whether as a broad measure 
there should be a tariff upon this, that, or the other 
commodity. It makes a careful study of the rates 
necessary to protect without embargo; it considers 
what shall be the rate on a finished material to com- 

nsate for the rate on a raw or semi-finished material. 

he Cabinet considers how far and how little it will 
pursue the protective policy, and what rate will be 
necessary to attract a branch factory. The resulting 
tariff a form part of a comprehensive, rela- 
tively well-balanced whole. And here is an important 
point. Once that budget is presented to Parliament it 
may not be changed in any important respect without 
a change in Government and the presentation of an- 
other comprehensive, unified budget by the new Gov- 
ernment, should there be one. 

In tic United States the legislature and the execu- 
tive are distinct departments of government in theory 
and practically so in fact, for purposes of fiscal legisla- 
tion. By constitutional direction the House of Repre- 
sentatives initiates the tariff. The proposal, however, 
originates with the Ways and Means Committee. i 
committee holds extensive public hearings and frames 
a tariff bill. There is nothing in the procedure up to 
this stage to prevent the bill from having some plan- 
fulness, unity, and care about it to a degree that might 
be found in Canada. However, the executive under 
this procedure is not in a position to give the full 
measure of its advice, dente tegen its knowledge, to 
the committee, because of the separation of powers. 
The committee would resent, as a general rule, a sug- 
gestion from the Administration, as the executive is 
called in the United States, that a certain rate be writ- 
ten into the bill. When relatively seldom called upon 
for advice, the executive will somewhat humbly offer 
it, but such advice is not binding, and the chances are 
good that it will not be followed. Thus, for instance, 
the excellent American foreign representation in 
Canada might be well aware that in the nature of 
things duties upon feeder cattle, copper, or lumber 
might cause considerable repercussions in Canada 
which ultimately might result in great harm to United 
States trade. But the executive, far from coming 
forward with such advice, would be afraid to let it 
be known that such was its belief, for fear of causing 
a dispute with Congress. It has been reported that 
a President once sought to stop a duty increase from 
being reported out of the Ways and Means committee 
in connection with the 1930 Act, because the duty had 
important international and domestic political conse- 
quences; but his advice, given behind closed doors, 
was flouted although the committee was controlled by 
the same party as the President. 
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Once the bill is out of the committee and on to 
the floor of the House, there are no restrictions upon 
its amendment from the floor. If the committee mem- 
bers have considered carefully the effect — foreign 
customers (which they naturally are not likely to do 
since they are unfamiliar with foreign settlements, and 
lack executive direction) of duties proposed, the 
House can and does change these rates at will, and 
disturbs balances in its own free will between rates 
on raw and semi-finished materials and fabricated arti- 
cles. ‘Then the bill goes into a Senate committee, 
where it is completely amended; it is then amended 
and re-amended on the floor of the Senate. In con- 
ference committee between the House and Senate the 
final version of the bill is worked out, but there is 
generally no unity and direction in this committee 
except to reconcile rg, om divergent views of the 
bills as passed by the Upper and Lower Chambers. 
The final bill is naturally a confused, purposeless mea- 
sure. It has lacked anything but a semblance of 


control from the majority party; and in both com- 
mittees and both Houses occurs what is known com- 


monly as ‘log rolling’, the practice of an advocate of 
one duty supporting the advocates of another duty 
in return for the latter’s support. 

Canadians will see that the apparently careless 
treatment by Congress of their trade with the United 
States is due to a number of factors. Principally, the 
ignorance of the United States of its self-interest in 
good trade relations with Canada, and a system of 
governmental machinery which prevents restraint and 
direction in fiscal matters, are responsible for such 
treatment. Such being the case, the hope for those 
who want to see better relations is a decisive turn in 
sentiment against protective tariffs, since no protec- 
tive tariff is thoroughly framed in Washington. 
Despite the recent copper and lumber duties, there is 
definitely a growing opposition within the country to 
such tariff legislation as the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act. When the change in sentiment expresses itself 
more articulately in Congress than at present, it will 
be in fashion to keep tariff rates lower; and from this 
possibility Canada may derive hope for better trade 
terms from the United States. 


THE WORKERS HOLD A CONFERENCE 
By BEN BORSOOK 


HE critics of the working-class movement of 
America have always been anxious to affirm that 
the movement would never get anywhere because 

of a lack of leadership and of a united plan of action. 
The masses of the workers could be kicked, trampled 
upon, and starved, and yet they would not fight back. 
So these critics argued. The Workers’ Economic 
Conference held in Ottawa recently, definitely dis- 
proves these banal statements. 

Five hundred and seventy-six delegates represent- 
ing over 214,000 Canadian workers assembled in the 
Capital during August Ist to 3rd for the purpose of 
discussing a plan of action. Many of the delegates 
came on freight trains from all parts of Canada. The 
R.C.M.P. did their best to prevent them from getting 
through, but despite their effors hundreds of workers 
succeeded in eluding them and getting to Ottawa. 
There were even a few women who rode in on freights. 
Forty-five young workers walked the whole way from 
Verdun in Montreal, the trip occupying the better part 
of a week. Many hitch-hiked their way via the public 
highways. Few indeed rode Pullmans to this unique 
gathering. 

The sessions of the Workers’ Conference were held 
in a spacious building which had formerly been used as 
a garage. The whole place was white-washed, and the 
delegates to the Conference built benches to accom- 
modate some seven or eight hundred people. The 
building lacked the pomp and austerity of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings where the Imperial Conference was 
being held, but the delegates would have been uncom- 
fortable in such surroundings. The clean white- 
washed walls and the simple benches, made by the 
delegates themselves, converted the former garage into 
an ideal assembly-hall for the representatives of 
Canada’s workers. 

In determination and fighting spirit, there has been 
no gathering in recent years to compare with the 


Workers’ Economic Conference. Most of the dele- 
gates were unemployed. ‘Their clothes were shabby, 
faded, and worn-out. One delegate wore a coat which 
glistened a golden brown across the shouders, shading 
down to a respectable dull dark brown across the bot- 
tom. Some of the delegates had not had a hair-cut 
for months and apparently shaving was impossible for 
many. They were certainly not a well-fed crowd. One 
feature which distinguished the Workers’ Conference 
from the Imperial Conference was the absence of pot 
bellies at the former. A lean and hungry lot! At night, 
the garage became a hotel. Along the outside aisles 
were spread tarpaulins padded with the wood-shavings 
from the newly-made benches. Here some hundred 
delegates slept during the three days on which the con- 
ference was held. Rather uncomfortable for those 
accustomed to sleeping on spring mattresses ; but better 
by far than park-benches and the floors of police 
stations. One begins to imagine the miserable condi- 
tions existing among these men and women who are 
described as the back-bone of the nation. 

Yet, despite their misery and their poverty, they 
were not the least bit despondent, not the least bit 
downcast. An atmosphere of fraternity and coopera- 
tion in a common cause pervaded every session of the 
conference. Defeatism was in evidence nowhere. From 
every speaker came the demand for a new social order, 
a workers’ state. Liberalism and reformism were 
branded as enemies of the movement. Certain 
immediate demands were made but everyone realized 
that these measures, if granted, would not solve their 

roblems. Capitalism could offer them no solution. 
The tariff-wrangling which was going on up the street 
in the parliament buildings was the vain'effort of a 
weakening class to end the crisis. Big business, in the 
person of the Imperial Conference, could only intro- 
duce remedies at the expense of the workers of all 
countries. ‘The Workers’ Economic Conference un- 
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masked, in no uncertain language, the attempts of the 
Imperial Conference to create an Empire bloc against 
the rest of the world and in particular against Soviet 
Russia. 

The worker-delegates did not content themselves 
with a disclosure of the antics of the Imperial Eco- 
nomic gathering. Speaker after speaker insisted that 
the workers of Canada and of other countries could 
achieve their aims only by fighting for them as a united 
class. It was not a question of every group in the 
community working together for a solution of the 
economic crisis. Rather it was distinctly a fight be- 
tween two opposing classes, the capitalists and the 
workers. 

The concrete demands which the Conference 
addressed to the Canadian government were embodied 
in a mimeographed leaflet which is reproduced 
below :— 


1. Enactment of the Workers’ Non-Contributory 
Unemployment Insurance Bill; —pending enact- 
ment ;—cash relief at the rate of $10.00 per week 
with $2.00 per week for each dependent. 

2. The 7 hour day and the 5 day week with no 
reduction in pay. Full union wages for all relief 
work. Abolition of the forced labour system. Ab- 
olition of child labour for all children under 16 
years of age. 
3. Repeal of all tariffs and taxes which hold up » 
prices on necessities of life and constitute a mon-~ 
opoly attack on the standard of living of the 
workers. 

4. Immediate cessation of the police terror and 
violent regime throughout Canada. The repeal of 
Section 98. Immediate release of Tim Buck, Ewen, 
Carr, Popovich, Boychuk, Bruce, Cacic and all 
workers imprisoned for their labour activities. 
Stoppage of the kidnapping and deportation policy, 
restoration of the rights of free speech, assembly 
and organization. 

5. Immediate release of the 32 Indian Trade Union 
leaders now lying in Merut prison for three years 
without trial. Release of the 55,000 Indian political 
prisoners. Self-determination for India and with- 
drawal of all British troops from the Colonies, 
6. No shipments of food or war material to Japan. 
Withdrawal of Premier Bennett’s war embargo 
against the Soviet Union. All military and naval 
expenditures for the relief of the unemployed work- 
ers and poor farmers in Canada. 

7. Exemption of all poor farmers from taxes, debts 
and rent payments. Adequate emergency relief 
for the poor farmers at the expense of the rich. 
Enactment of the Farmers’ Unity League Farm 
Relief Bill. 


A delegation of seven was chosen to interview 
Premier Bennett in order to place these demands be- 
fore him. At this juncture an incident occurred which 
is indicative of the attitude the government took to- 
wards the Workers’ Conference. Unable to see Mr. 
Bennett on Monday, August 1, arrangements were 
made to see him at two o’clock the next afternoon. 
The Conference arranged its programme for that day 
so as to permit a street demonstration to be held con- 
currently with the interview. At 11.30 a.m. Tuesday, 
while the Conference was in session, a note came from 
the Premier’s office announcing that the delegation of 
workers would be received at 12.15 p.m. There was no 
time to alter the plans that had already been made. 
The delegation of seven to the Premier had little more 
than half an hour to hurry off to the parliament build- 
ings. The note was angrily received. It was felt that 
the change in the time set for the interview was a 
trick designed to upset the plans of the Conférence. 









As was expected, the delegation got little satisfac- 
tion from Premier Bennett. With regard to the first 
demand he said, in effect that no government that he 
headed, would ever introduce non-contributory unem- 
ployment insurance. Also, the government was 
doing its best in the matter of direct relief. When 
Mrs. Wilkinson of North York, one of the delegation, 
told Mr. Bennett that she was getting $4.00 a week 
for a family of seven, the Premier replied, ‘Why, 
North York has one of the finest relief organization in 
the country. If you will give me your name and 
address I will see that your case is taken up.’ Mrs. 
Wilkinson, however, demurred. The fourth demand 
aroused Premier Bennett to anger, and brought upon 
the delegation a stern peroration concerning respect 
for law and order. Section 98, he said, would not be 
repealed. In answer to the fifth demand, the Premier 
said that the British administration of India was ‘one 
of the brightest spots in the history of the world.’ It 
had brought 350 million backward people gradually to 
the status of governing themselves. The Premier was 
not prepared to elaborate on the meaning of the phrase 
‘governing themselves’. However he promised as 
chairman of the Imperial Conference to bring the de- 
mand as to the release of political prisoners in India 
to the attention of the Indian delegates. So far as is 
known, he has not yet acted upon his promise. The 
other demands brought équally unsatisfactory replies. 
This was, of course, expected. The Workers’ Con- 
ference did not for a moment entertain the thought 
that the Premier would act upon any of the demands 
put before him. The delegation was successful in re- 
ceiving a clear-cut statement of the Premiet’s posi- 
tion. His answers to their demands substantiated 
their previous statements. The workers of this country 
would have to fight for every concession they wanted 
from the government. 

According to plan, the street demonstration took 
place at 2 p.m. the same afternoon. A crowd of 
three or four thousand people gathered to witness what 
was hoped to be the first significant open-air meeting 
of workers to take place in Ottawa. The gathering 
was of more than ordinary importance because of the 
presence in the city of the Imperial Conference dele- 
ere who had come from all parts of the Empire. 

undreds of people viewed the scene from the sur- 
rounding buildings. In every window of the building 
which houses the Department of National Revenue, 
there were half a dozen or more people craning their 
necks in order not to miss a detail of the activities 
going on in the market square below. The meeting 
opened with the singing of the worker’s revolutionary 
song. Two speakers addressed the crowd. By this 
time, the police were arriving in greater and greater 
numbers but as yet, there were no disturbances. The 
police mingled with the crowd, apparently enjoying the 
speeches as well as anyone else. The arrival of an 
additional corps of about fifteen poliemen gave the 
signal for the dispersal of the crowd. At the moment, 
a girl from Port Arthur was speaking. She appealed 
to her listeners to keep their places but she was 
silenced in a few moments. The crowd was shoved 
along. Those who resisted were moved forcibly and 
many received a well‘directed punch in the face. Some 
of the police went at the bystanders with both fists, 
beating them up mercilessly. Their aciion, however, 
was not typical. Most of the police used more per- 
suasivé methods. One was heard to say, ‘Come on, 
gentlemen, move on’. In Toronto, these would have 
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been strange words indeed. Very few batons were 
called into use. One policeman who struck a man 
over the head with his baton was booed and hissed by 
the crowd. The baton quickly disappeared. In fifteen 
or twenty minutes, the crowd was dispersed. Thirteen 
of the demonstrators were arrested, all, except one, 
being released the next day. One man was held for 
assaulting a police sergeant who was taken to the hospi- 
tal suffering painful injuries. 

About an hour later, a special session of the Con- 
ference was held in the garage-hall. New speakers 
now appeared. With the same grim determination and 
fighting spirit which characterized the previous 
speeches, the workers were called upon to solidify their 
ranks for the long struggle. The smashing of the 
demonstration had proven conclusively that capitalism 
was going to meet their demands with forceful repres- 
sion. All who had any doubts on this point could now 
dispel them. There was no room for fanciful illusions 
now. It was to be a fight to a finish. : 

The Workers’ Economic Conference has shown 
that the workers of Canada will not suffer hunger and 
privation without sternly protesting. The Conference 
marked the first occasion in recent years when repre- 
sentatives of workers from every part of Canada 
assembled under one roof. It represented the first 


CREATING A NATIONAL FEDERATION 


united action on the part of the working-class of this 
country since the depression set in. Definite demands 
were put forward. will form the concrete basis 
of a programme for working-class action in Canada 
during the next few years, unless developments de- 
mand a change of tactics. The Workers’ Economic 
Conference has succeeded in uniting the revolutionary 
section of the working-force of Canada into a single 
fighting body. 
Perhaps of greater significance is the fact that the 
Conference demonstrated that there is no lack of leader- 
ship in the Canadian working-class movement. The 
men and women who were able to bring together dele- 
gates from all over Canada, despite the obstacles of 
police interference and lack of funds, are capable of 
greater achievements. In their sessions, they dis- 
played a remarkable ability to analyze situations and 
to grasp the essence of events. As they strengthen 
and solidify their ranks, new leaders will appear and 
the old ones will develop. The sharpening of the 
class-struggle will bring forward the leaders to guide 
the movement. That is the dialectic of the historical 


process. This was true in France in 1789 and in 


Russia in 1917. There is every reason to believe that 
it will also be true in the Canada of today. 






By ARCHIBALD KEY 


HE birth of the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation (Labour-Farmer-Socialist) in Cal- 
gary on August 1 was momentous in so far as it 

was attended by none of the petty jealousies and bicker- 
ings common to conventions where it is sought to 
merge two or more parties behind one common plat- 
form. The proceedings throughout were harmonious, 
delegates sinking their personal theories on government 
and politics in an effort to find.a broad social policy 
behind which all could unite for the establishment of a 
new political party on a national scale. 

The party was formed—a loosely constructed 
federation open to any economic, social, or 
political body which can subscribe to the eight-point 
platform—reports were presented and discussed, its 
economic policy adopted, and officers elected in six 
hours. It is doubtful if at any time in the history of 
the North American continent a new national party 
has been organized in such a short space of time. 

Naturally, considerable ground-work had been done 
before delegates assembled in the Calgary Labour 
Temple on the morning of August 1. Saskatchewan 
farmers and labour groups in the same province had 
adopted a common economic policy the week before 
in Saskatoon. The U.F.A. executive committee, with 
its legislative and parliamentary members, had adopted 
a socialistic about one month previously ; 


the —— or Social Reconstruction—represented at 
the conference by J. S. Woodsworth and delegates 
from its Calgary branch—needed no converting to 
socialization of and utilities; and the various 
labour and socialist groups of British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba ironed out all 


their tactical differences two days earlier at the annual 
Western Conference of Labour. 


The Western Conference of Labour, acting as hosts 
to the joint Conference, offered an agenda of fifteen 
items and a suggested basis of organization. This 
undoubtedly simplified proceedings as, at the outset, 
there appeared to be a.tendency to quibble, due to 
suspicions in the minds of a few farmer delegates 
that the Western Conference sought to dominate the 
convention. It was a natural reaction. Labor dele- 
gates, fresh from their session of the night before, 
saw no reason to go over the same ground twice. Sas- 
katchewan farmer delegates, minus their leaders, A. 
J. Macauley, George H. Williams, J. F. Herman, and 
Frank Eliason, who the day before had been injured 
in an automobile crash, had visions of a steam-roller 
advancing. 

Robert Gardiner M.P., speaking on behalf of the 
U.F.A. executive, clarified matters when he made a 
clear-cut statement that the U.F.A. would continue to 
act as an independent force in the Province and that 
while favouring federation for united political action 
it would not sink its own identity in other ways. 
Brother farmers from Saskatchewan gave sighs of 
relief and buckled down to a discussion of the six 
clauses submitted by the labour conference. 

All represented groups agreed that a Federation 
rather than a party, should be the basis of organiza- 
tion. Socialism was accepted as the ideal, and correla- 
tion of political activities of member organizations 
was accepted as the major object. Contentious clauses 
in the agenda and Western Conference recommenda- 
tions were referred to the committees while the con- 
vention progressed to other matters. 

The first stumbling block was reached when form 
of organization was discussed. The recommendation 
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that Provincial Councils, composed of member 
organizations within each province be formed, was 
satisfactory, but the suggestion that a Dominion Coun- 
cil, composed of a president, a secretary appointed by 
the annual convention, and a delegate appointed 
each Provincial Council saw the flood-gates open and 
A. R. Mosher of Ottawa, representing the only nation- 
wide organization, the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, come pouring through with a demand 
to know why discrimination should be shown against 
national organizations. It was a delicate question. It 
became even more delicate when Mrs. V. Lucas sought 
to enforce sex equality in the matter of Dominion 
representation without seeking special privileges for 
her sex. An added complication arose when it was 
agreed to give all member organizations representa- 
tion on the Dominion Council. For the first time the 
convention lost its aura of idealism and descended to a 
practical discussion of the possibilities of minority con- 
trol through machine manipulation. Eventually Mr. 
Mosher was appeased when it was agreed to accept 
national organizations into the Provincial Councils on 
an equal basis with Provincial affiliated bodies. 

Not so serious, but equally interesting, was the dis- 

cussion on the proposed name of the new organization. 
Labour proposed ‘Commonwealth Federation (Farmer- 
Labour-Socialist)’. Socialists and the Saskatchewan 
farmers wanted a frank declaration of socialism in the 
title, while three newspapermen, thinking in terms of 
selling the party to the electorate through the medium 
of headlines, presented a strong case for any name 
which would fit into twelve ems in forty-eight point 
: The idealists won out and the realists were 
routed. In deference to the socialists, ‘cooperative’ 
was added to the original proposed title, and, as was to 
be expected. the Calgary daily newspapers forthwith 
abbreviated it to ‘Commonwealth Party’. 

The eight-point programme, submitted bv the 
resolutions committee, proved to be a condensed ver- 
sion of the United Farmers of Canada (Saskatchewan) 
and Independent Labour Party joint Economic policy. 
It was concise and was adopted with very little dis- 
cussion, the major bone of contention being when 
Robert Gardiner moved that the word ‘nationalization’ 
supplant ‘socialization’ in clause two. The socialists 
(Marxian variety) expressed themselves forcibly on 
the subject, and refused to accept Mr. Gardiner’s 
argument that, as the Progressives in the Dominion 
House had advocated a nationalization policy for sev- 
eral years, it would be expedient to remain with the 
word. The C.N.R. was a nationalized institution, the 
Marxists argued. but who could call it socialized. The 
socialists claimed the victory. 

Membership in the federation will include “The 
organizations affiliated with the Western Conference 
of Labour Politicial Parties, Farmers’ organizations, 
and any other groups which are prepared to accept the 
principles of the federation.’ 

Election of J. S. Woodsworth M.P. as president of 
the federation was generally accepted as a foregone 
conclusion long before the convention reached that 
section of the agenda. Sitting in as one of the dele- 
gates, Mr. Woodsworth spoke only at times when 
there appeared to be danger of some serious misunder- 
standing arising on the floor, yet his personality 
dominated the entire proceedings. His was the ideal- 
ism which had brought the federation into being, dele- 
gates felt, and to him deference was shown. George 


H. Williams and M. J. Coldwell, whose names were 
offered to the convention, both declined nomination in 
favor of the Dean of Labour M.P.’s. 

In his speech of acceptance Mr. Woodsworth ex- 
pressed the hope that, although the new Federation was 
composed largely of western organizations, eastern 
bodies would rally to its support. There were many 
people outside recognized political organizations look- 
ing to the farmer-labour groups for leadership at this 
time, he remarked, and with the Federation an assured 
fact he felt sure that strong support for the unified 
policy would be forthcoming. 

A provisional committee, composed of George H. 
Williams, past president of the United Farmers of 
Canada; J. Queen, M.L.A., Winnipeg; Mrs. B. Lat- 
ham, Edmonton; A. R. Mosher, wa; William 
Irvine, M.P., Wetaskawin; Angus McInnes, M.P., 
Vancouver and Mrs. V. Lucas, president of the 
women’s section, Saskatchewan farmers’ organization, 
was elected to carry on the work of organization and 
bring Provincial Councils into existence during the 
ensuing year. 

One of the interesting side-lights of the convention 
was the occupational listing of delegates. Although 
presumed to be a farmer-labour gathering, approxi- 
mately fifty per cent. of the delegates were drawn from 
the professional classes. 

Opposition was hurled at the convention by both 
Calgary newspapers, The Albertan printing a lengthy 
editorial, obviously prepared by some person other 
than the editorial writer, in which an attempt was made 
to shower the idealists with ridicule. The Herald, one 
of the Southam chain, had its customary conservative 
reaction to anything bearing the name socialist. The 
reactionary section of Alberta’s trade union move- 
ment has also voiced opposition to the birth of the 
Commonwealth Federation; Carl Berg of Edmonton, 
who should know better, accusing the delegates in the 
Edmonton Bulletin, of being tools of Mr. Mosher. 

This opposition comes as a good omen to the new 
party. There is a suspicion at times that the trades’ 
union movement is a racket exploited by men who, in 
their younger days built for themselves a reputation as 
defenders of the down-trodden. Mr. Berg’s criticism 
that many alleged Labour delegates did not carry union 
cards, has been repeated to me by other trades union- 
ists. The criticism is well taken. It is true that there 
was a dearth of union cards, but in its stead there was 
an attempt, by farmer, labour, socialist, and the high- 
brow delegates, to sink class aspirations in favour of 
an all-embracing programme of social reconstruction. 

If any criticism can be aimed at the convention it 
is that the delegates oozed idealism to the detriment of 
practical expediencies. Thus, Mr. Coldwell, president 
of the Saskatchewan Farmer-Labour coalition, voiced 
the opinion that the party wanted power only when an 
intelligent electorate sought to provide the mandate. 
As I looked around the convention hall and saw the 
various members of parliament and M.L.A.’s I wond- 
ered if they were in agreement with this expression. 
When the electors turn to the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation (Farmer-Labour-Socialist) it will 
be when they are disgusted with Mr. Bennett’s iodicies 
and Liberal Party slogans. Possibly, when the 
emotional enthusiasm of the convention has waned, the 
provisional executive will work out in detail a practical 
political programme to be pursued both in provincial 
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and dominion campaigns. One wonders what attitude 
the Federation will adopt in Alberta for instance, 
where Premier Brownlee’s farmer government is 
operating in direct contradiction to many of the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Federation. 

While undoubtedly the Commonwealth Federa- 
tion will fill the need for a progressive opposition to 
the left of an aenemic liberal policy, there is the prob- 
lem of opposing class needs to be faced sometime in 
the future. While, for the moment, the farming class 
has been reduced to a virtual serfdom; the profes- 
sional classes brought to the economic level of ditch- 
diggers and workers thrown on the bread line, thereby 
giving each class common cause for agitation, it will 
be difficult to steer clear of internal discord if capital- 
ism succeeds in bolstering up the present system. 

At the present moment all affiliated bodies in the 
Commonwealth Federation are convinced that the col- 
lapse of capitalism is just around the corner. I have 
no reason to disagree with them, but, given a return to 
dollar fifty wheat it is doubtful if many of the farming 
class will follow their idealistic leaders on a platform 
of socialization. The same argument applies also to 
labour, and the professional man. However, until 
there is some sign of a return to prosperity the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation will function with 
a united front, and with the support of a majority of 
members affiliated through member organizations. 

Unless Premier Bennett springs an election on the 
country within the next six months, the new Federa- 
tion should be organized on a national scale in practi- 
cally every constituency in the Dominion in time to 
participate in electoral activities. It is anticipated that 
Labour and Socialist groups of Ontario will seek 
affiliation, while an appeal will be made in the Mari- 
times for a United political front. Quebec may prove 
a stumbling block but, given a few more assinine 
blunders by Conservative and Liberal spokesmen in 
that province, the Federation, with its platform of 
equality of opportunity without distinction of sex, 
nationality or religion, may even break down a few 
barriers of bigotry which have been raised by the older 
parties in the past. 


ON LETTING GEORGE DO IT 


OW is it that we, the readers of THE CANADIAN 
Forum and our kind, tolerate such a divorce 
between our thoughts and our actions. We feel 

deeply on social questions, we argue heatedly on pol- 
itical subjects, we are at considerable pains to inform 
ourselves on the problems facing humanity— and the 
thought of giving practical issue to our findings and 
convictions seldom occurs to us. Surely if our ac- 
tivity is merely a hobby—the discovery of truth for 
our own satisfaction—then entomology or oriental art 
would be a more edifying field. 

There was a time when this split did not seem to 
matter very much; things went along reasonably 
smoothly and the results of leaving the ement 
of our affairs in other hands were not uncomfortable 
enough to warrant the distasteful act of entering pol- 
itics, in the broader meaning of that term. That, how- 
ever, is all changed now. e immediate and personal 
effects of social action are so drastic that the ordinary 
educated citizen is vitally concerned with itics, 
whether he likes it or not. Freedom of speech and 


literary expression, individual choice in vocational 
matters, the manner of using leisure, are increasingly 
under the control of individuals or groups in no way 
representing the ordinary citizen. And overwhelming- 
ly at the moment, the collapse of the world’s and the 
nation’s financial structure is affecting us all very close- 
ly and we have no effective means of voicing our 
opinions as to what should be done about it. 

For this two things are to blame. In the first place 
the people of and to whom I am speaking are in the 
main constitutionally averse to corporate action; and 
secondly they tend to an immense diversity of opinion 
in details. The people who get things done delight 
in holding a convention and are always willing to com- 
promise in detail so as to reach a workable basis for 
action. In the pass in which he now finds himself the 
ordinary man must choose between conquering his 
distaste for politics and being buffetted about at the 
whim or by the errors of whoever takes it upon him- 
self to make choices for the community. Those choices 
are increasingly important for the individual and they 
must be made by somebody. We continue to leave 
= to be made by the traditional politician at our 

For citizens of a land in which a measure of educa- 
tion is so widely spread and where the forms of dem- 
ocracy have existed for so long, Canadians exhibit an 
astonishing lack of political consciousness. An indul- 
gent cynicism seems to be the typical attitude towards 
public office, with the result that the ethical and tech- 
nical standards set for the actions of those in high 
ae is lamentably low. The enlightened minority 

ve little cause to object to this condition since they 
have consistently refused to give effect to their own 
ideals. In an apathetic democracy power is in the 
hands of whatever group has the will to grasp it. It 
is high time that those who have been endowed with 
education and culture discharged their obvious duty 
of directing the affairs of the country. 

We have in our midst numbers of competent and 
disinterested men and women who spend their lives 
or their leisure in the study of the social sciences—and 
in the criticism of those they leave to make mistakes. 
Informed criticism is a valuable service, but now that 
differences of opinion are pushed to such unreasoning 
extremes, its effect looks pretty small in the rush of 
events. Until these critics are willing to sacrifice the 
time and energy necessary to give effect to their 
knowledge and training there is no hope that changes 
of government will bring real improvements in the 
technique of administration. The Rev. Dr. Coburn 
put the matter in a nutshell when he referred at a re- 
cent meeting of the Canadian Commonwealth Move- 
ment to ‘the bad citizenship of good people’. 

There is reason to believe that the professional and 
educated classes are beginning to realize that they 
cannot enjoy the full benefits—and escape the potential 
horrors—of life in a complicated community while 
declining to accept any responsibility for its manage- 
ment. That realization will have to lead to far more 
practical action than it has shown. signs of doing be- 
fore the nation’s investment in education will start 
paying dividends in intelligent leadership. Many a 
bridge game will have to be sacrificed to committee 
meetings before Canadians will have earned the right 
to criticize their leaders. 

STEPHEN DALE 
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I THANK YOU 
A Play in Two Scenes 
By MARY CORNELL 


Scene I 

HE deck of a ship. It ts not a ship which sais 

t or has logs or blows fog horns or anything like 
that. Which is the mysterious part about it. 

But we are just calling it a ship because if we weren't 
to call it a ship we should be stuck to know what else 
to call it. For we can’t for the life of us think of any 
other name which suits it, so it may as well be a ship. 

On the deck of this ship there are people. They 
are all dead. There’s no reason why you should not 
be let into the secret at once. But they don't feel 
dead, and in many respects it seems much the same 
as being alive. However, we may as well get used 
to the idea that they are dead. 

Now up at the de luxe end of the deck, which we 
shall place at the right hand side of the stage, sits a 
man sumptuously arrayed. You can see at a glance 
that he is a millionaire, and that earth, if not heaven 
and hell, has been specifically constructed for his bene- 
fit. We will leave to the costumer the details of his 
apparel—that w'l save us a lot of trouble—but be it 
understood that over siken and golden vestments he 
has innumerable fur and woollen wraps to protect him 
from the chill sea breeezes. 

At the opposite end of the deck (tt is really the 
steerage, but with the uncanny perceptions of the dead 
it can be seen and heard and sensed and smelt as 
keenly as if eleven inches away) are two women, a 
man and a child, scantily clothed, thew teeth chattering 
noisily, their faces blue and pinched from the cold. 

In the centre perched in a sort of little wicker bal- 
cony, is a disreputable looking individual which fon 
want of a better name we shall call a man, though he 
is about as much like a man as this is like a ship. Still 
he speaks the English language with some fluency and 
shows a decided flair for giving orders, both of which 
stamp him as somewhat human. He ts dressed—but 
let’s leave that to the costumer too!—it may simplify 
his job as well as ours. 

The name of the de luxe gentleman is Ei. We 
like Eli for a name, and mention this so you won't 
think we're merely poking fun at him. He ts hand- 
some, well groomed, and shows superior self-posses- 
sion. But at the present moment, in spite of the 
cutting north wind, he is rather overheated. There 
are too many sables and beavers and ermines and 
minks enveloping him, and he has to shake off a dozen 
or so to get a breath of fresh air. 

The group at the right is beginning to become 
articulate. The old woman is holding the child in her 
arms, trying to warm it, while her daughter, the child’s 
mother, is weeping bitterly. The husband stands back 
= them with a lost hang-dog look upon his 
ace. 

DaucGuTER: Mother, he is so cold. Do you think 
he is going to die? 

MoTHER: How can he die, darling, when he is 
already dead? All he can do now is to suffer. 

DauGHTER: But I would rather see him dead than 
suffering. 

Hussanp (Coming forward he takes his coat off 
and offers it to them. He stands revealed in shirt 


sleeves): Here, take this and wrap him in it. It will 
give him a little warmth. 

DauGHTeR: My poor husband! You can’t do that. 
You are perishing already. See how bare your back is! 

Hussanp: Take it! It is easier to stand the cold 
than to see him suffering. 

(Eli comes forward carrying a bundle of his super- 


fluous wr Os.) 

Eu: This is dreadful! However did you get out 
here with so little clothing! But I’ve more than I need. 
Here, take some of these. 

MorHeErR: Thank heaven! What a noble heart you 
mii sir. This means our salvation. Oh, how I thank 
you 

DaucuTer: God Himself must have sent you to 
us. I thank you more than I can say. 

Hussanp: I thank you, too, most generous 
friend. 

Corus: We thank you. 

Dictator (Bouncing out of his wicker balcony and 
making a great stir): Here! here! what's all this 
about? You can’t do that, you know. 

Eur (Speaking with great dignity): I beg your 
pardon, sir. (Dic. grins, for he has never been called 
‘sir’ before.) I can’t conceive of any reason why this 
shouldn’t be done. I see these poor people perishing 
of cold and I offer them some spare wraps which I 
cannot possibly use myself. 

Dic.: But this is preposterous! 
terous | 

Eur (Very much on his dignity): I can’t see why. 
For the life of me I can’t see why. 

DavucHTER (Im distressed tones. Note to actress 
taking this part: Work in as much of the distress as 
you possibly can; make your audience wail): Oh, 
please, sir, won’t you let me have that lovely woollen 
shawl for my poor suffering baby? 

(Eli tries to hand it to her, but Dic. interferes.) 

Evi (His temper getting the better of him): You 
are nothing but a damnable brute! 

Dic. (Soothingly): Now don’t you be afraid that 
I’m going to hold that against you. It’s the outbreak 
of a moment, and a mere misunderstanding. On your 
part, Eli; on your part. 

Ext (With biting sarcasm. Note to actor: Put 
lots of sarcasm into this, Eli, and make it as biting as 
your teeth will stand for): On my part, eh? My 
part! I come here and find human beings with their 
bodies exposed to an icy hurricane; they are nearly 
naked, and I offer them some sheepskins to cover 
them. But they mustn’t take them. Oh, my, no! 
Because there is some sort of misunderstanding. On 
my part, you little fish-faced dictator! On my part! 

Dic. (Who never allows himself to become 
ruffled) : Your reasoning is excellent, my dear fellow, 
and please accept my congratulations on it; only it 
doesn’t happen to hold water, or even wind, for that 
matter. But come, let’s sit down here comfortably and 
T’ll tell you all about it. 

E11: And leave them shivering there in the cold? 

Dic. (Calmly): Certainly. Why not? 

Eu (exasperated): Why—not! 

Dic.: They’re used to it. They’ve hardly ever 
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been warm in their lives. And perhaps they'll get 
relief some day. But not through you, my fine fellow. 

Eur: Through you, I suppose. 

Dic.: I won’t say that. But do you want to hear 
all about it? 

Eur: Well, then—shoot ! 

Dic.: Come, we'll all sit down together and be 
comfortable. 

E.1: How can we when there aren’t enough chairs 
to go round? But wait! there are a lot extra up there 
at the other end. I'll fetch a few down this way. 

Dic.: Not so fast. There’s a chair for you. 

Ext: But the old woman with the child. 

Dic.: Never mind about her. 

Eu1: But she’s fairly doubled over with weariness. 
Look, she is sinking on the ground? Do you thirtk 
I’m going to take the only chair and let her stand? 

Dic.: Why not? Have you never done anything 
like that before? 

Eur (enraged. Note: Pull your hair a little, Eli, 
especially if it’s a wig, but not too hard if your own): 
No, I haven’t, and what’s more, I’m not going to 
start now. 

Dic.: You may not start now, Eli, but you’re going 
to sit down just the same. Sit down, I say. SIT! 

(Ek sits.) 

Dic.: Now that we are all calm and peaceful again 
—do you remember that big factory of yours, Eli? 

Ex1: Go on! Make it snappy! I’m getting tired of 
this. 

Dic.: There were many men, Eli, who were get- 
ting tired of that factory of yours, but there was no 
way of making it snappy. They had to put up with it. 

Ex1: What are you driving at? 

Dic.: This, Eli: these are the creatures of that 


L1: You mean my employees? 
Dic: Yes, your employees. 
Ex1: Well, what of that? Didn’t I pay them 

Dic.: Yes, Eli, you paid them wages. 

Eur: Enough to live on, didn’t I? 

Dic.: Oh, yes, quite enough to live on. Or how 
would they have been able to help you pile up that 
huge fortune of yours? 

Eu1: Then what are you bickering about? What 
are you blaming me for? 

Bre.: Blaming? My dear fellow! be fair! be 
charitable! Never once have I uttered a word of blame 
since I’ve had the good fortune of your charming and 
delightful company. 

Ext: Then—then—what are you irying to do? 

Dic.: Merely trying to enlighten you. 

Eur (crabbedly) : SThen go ahead and enlighten 
me faster. 

Dic.: With the greatest of pleasure. It’s like this, 
Eli. That man worked in your factory. He had his 
wife, his wife’s mother, as well as the child to keep. 
Even at that he was better off than many of the others. 
Only sickness hit him pretty hard, and somehow he 
couldn’t get much put away for hard times. Then 
you remember, Eli, how you had to close your factory? 

Eu: Certainly I had to. What fool would keep 
it running at a loss? 

Dic.: No fool, Eli, would ever think of doing such 
a thing. Please get over this notion that I am criticiz- 
ing you. I can see your standpoint as clearly as you 
do yourself. 

Eur: Then why all this rigmarole? 


Dic.: To enlighten you, Eli; merely to colahten 
you. Remember that I respect your standards; I 
accept them; I’m not losing sight of them for one 
moment. It’s you that’s turning turtle; that’s trying 
to get away from them. It’s you that’s turning faint 
hearted and sentimental and sob-sisterly. 

Eu (astonished): Me! 

Dic.: Yes, you. It’s this way, Eli. After you 
had built up your fortune with the help of various 
workmen, there came a time when you found that you 
could not continue to employ those men without that 
fortune commencing to dwindle. Perfectly reasonable, 
perfectly good business tactics, Eli, to close the factory 
and so hold on to what you had. But we arrive at 
this situation: there came a phase of the cycle when 
you had the power of buying thousands of fur coats, 
if you could have worn that many, while this man 
hadn’t boots for his baby nor hosiery for his wife. 
You could have acquired so many chairs, Eli, that in 
order to use them all you’d have had to flop from one 
to the other every five minutes and seventeen seconds 
over a period of eleven years, eight months and four 
days, while this man had his furniture dumped on the 
street where he couldn’t sit on any of it with any 
degree of satisfaction. Which, of course, was all in 
order, Eli; I’m not setting up as judge on the economic 
systems of mankind nor its somewhat harrowing 
effects on individuals. But why object to a disparity 
here when you found it so acceptable when you were 
on the earth? You know you mortals ae: An 

th is 


‘gerate the powers of Death. You think that 


a sort of god that will put to rights everything that 
you have left wrong. But it can’t, Eli. It’s remark- 
ably helpless, remarkably impotent. It’s a mere ripple 
on the ocean. It leaves things much as it finds them. 
But what is so astounding is that you mortals look for 
all these drastic transformations. Here you have a 
replica of your earth picture, and instead of being 
smug and contented with it as you were then, you get 
all heated up about it here. 

Eur: Do you think I had to look on tly sights 
like that when I was living? oe 

Dic.: Certainly you had to, Eli. There was never 
a moment when they were not right there before you. 
Truly, your physical eye may not have penetrated to 
them, for you rich folks always huddled together 
behind thick walls and wide avenues, as if afraid of 
being attacked. But there was no time when the real- 
ity of such scenes were not within the scope of your 
cognition. But you were plucky then, Eli. You bore 
it like a hero. You had the courage of your convic- 
tions then. Come, try to be brave and endure it still. 

(Eli makes a final effort to pass the shawl to the 
woman holding the child, but Dictator again inter- 
venes.) 

Curtain FAs 


Scene II: Same as before. It is still a deck, which 
isn’t a deck, on a ship which isn’t a ship. There are 
the same deck chairs, which may be Windsor chairs or 
kitchen chairs or camp chairs or just anything that the 
stage hands can find lying about and that human beings 
can sit upon. But in addition to the old properties 
there are tables. The table up at the de luxe end of 
the deck, where Eli presides, is piled with food. There 
are great loaves rising like boulders, higher than his 
chin, so that Eli had better sit on the downstage side 
of the table so that the audience can get an unimpeded 
view of him. Beside the loaves are roasts of meat, 
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great piles of vegetables, cakes smothered in icing, 
huge bowls of fruit and decanters of wine. Eli's wife 
and daughters are distributed around the table. 

The table at opposite end of deck presents a bare 
surface, almost devoid of food. A crust of bread 
graces the center, though the audience will have to sus- 
pect its presence rather than see it, and a tin mug is set 
just out of the child’s reach. He tries to get hold of it. 


MorueEr: Give him a little drop of the liquid. 
Maybe he’ll go to sleep then. 

Hussanp: Where is my share? I haven’t tasted 
food or drink since I’ve been on board. What am I 
to do—starve? 

DaucHrer: Dearest one, that wouldn’t take the 
edge off of your great hunger, while with him, he is 
—— he needs so little. It may help to put him to 
sleep. 

Husspanp: My God! Is it nothing that I cannot 
sleep? 

MorHerR: How he has changed! Begrudging a 
little bit of watery milk to his own child. 

Huspanp: Yes, start to abuse me! Haven't I sac- 
rificed for all of you? Haven’t I given him the very 
shirt off my back? 

Morner: Here, take the crust and sop and every- 
thing and gorge on it! 

Hussanp: I won't touch the dam stuff. Choke 
on it yourself. 

Dic. (from his balcony, and addressing Eli): Our 
friends across the border are. not too well conducted 
personages. “Their manners have not that repose 
that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.’ 

Eur: I can’t stand this. 

Dic.: Nonsense! There’s nothing to stand. You 
don’t need to look in their direction if it’s painful 
to you. 

a How can I be expected to eat all this damn 
stu 

Dic.: Now how very unreasonable! Whoever 
expects any such a thing of you? Nobody! But 
that doesn’t prevent you owning it. It doesn’t pre- 
vent you controlling it. And it’s always nice to know, 
Eli, that you could eat that much if you just had a 
big enough stomach to hold it all. Funny thing that 
when fortunes expand stomachs shouldn’t expand with 
them, and that when fortunes shrink stomachs should- 
n’t shrink with them. Something wrong in the works 
somewhere. 

Ex1: You always talk to me as if I were an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel. 

Dic.: Not at all, Eli. I always talk to you as if 
you were a thorough-going business man, shrewd, 
logical, perfectly acquainted with all the economic 
involutions of modern commerce. It’s you who are 
running off the tracks, who are developing unsound 
sociological slants. No reason why Death should make 
a revolutionary of you, Eli. f, 

Eur: I’m going to throw a lot of this cursed mess 
into the sea. I hate the sight of it. | 

Drc.: A perfectly sound policy that, too, Eli. It’s 
often been done before. It helps to keep prices up. 

Et: No, I won’t do anything so damnable either. 
I’m going to give it to those starving wretches. 

(Ne starts to gather up bread and fruit in his 
arms. 

Hussanp: Oh, look! He is bringing us food. Our 
divine saviour! I thank you! I thank you! 

Daucuter: I shall anoint him with the holy 


waters of prayer, and he will be blessed forever and 
forever. thank you, sir, and a thousand times | 
thank you! 
MorHeEr: He is saving our souls as well as our 
bodies. Now we shall not quarrel any more. I thank 
ou. 
. (Eki tries to pile yet more of the food into his 


-) 

Dic.: Not so fast, Eli. You're traveling at a most 
terrific pace. Not so fast, please. 

(The food tumbles out of Eli’s arms, back on to 
the table.) 

Ext (hoarse and enraged): Why can’t I? Tell me 
that! why can’t I? 

Dic.: You're a most extraordinary man! You are 
developing all these humane qualities with such 
astounding suddenness. Why, Hii when you were 
on earth.... 

Eur: Was there ever a time when I feasted and 
let even a servant go hungry? 

Dic.: Never, Eli! at least not before dismissing 
him. 

i Would I have let people starve at my very 
door 

Dic.: Oh, dear me, no! That would have been 
too disgusting! Besides, no well constituted police 
force would ever have permitted such people to get 
near a gentleman’s door, much less starve there. 

Ex1: Why, even the dog had a bed and lots to eat. 

Dic.: Exactly, Eli. But then what a pleasant 
thing a dog is to have about. You paid five hundred 
dollars cash for him, but he always kept repaying you 
with his jolly little bark. But that poor wretch couldn’t 
repay you for anything after business once got low, 
and it would have been sheer charity to keep him alive 
after that. 

Ext: I tell you I never knew—I never guessed— 

Dic.: Halt, Eli! You're going a bit too far now. 
I can put up with a lot of nonsense, but I can’t put up 
with that. For you did know! You did guess! There 
was never a day when weak-minded reformers and 
slushy fanatics and silly sentimental women were not 
dinning it into your poor long-suffering ears. But you 
were so firm and efficient and strong minded and such 
a master of business technique that you could hardly 
afford to listen to ranters like that. I’ve no criticism 
there, Eli; never would I utter one word of reproach 
against your business procedure. It’s this weakening 
I deplore, this white-livered rejection of your whole 
life policy. O Eli! how can you do it? 

Ex1: I had my wife and daughters to consider. 
They needed luxuries and entertainment. I couldn't 
refuse them anything. 

Dic.: You had a warm heart, Eli, for those vis- 
ible to you. 

Eu (viewing the seertone of wife and daughters 
around the table): Well, monsters, how do you like 
that factory now from which I clothed and taxied you? 

Dic.: Good, Eli, good! Only you aren’t the first 
to think of that. Adam got that one off before you. 

Eur: I don’t care what Adam did or what Adam 
didn’t, and I don’t care A-damn for anything. But I 
do know damn well that I’m going to help those people 
or learn the reason why. Now answer me or take the 
consequences. Why—can’t—I—give—them—food? 

Drc.: Because, dear Eli, you haven’t the machinery 
for conveying it to them. Anyone arriving from earth 
ought to understand the importance of machinery. 
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Ext: Then where can I get the machinery? I’m 
still rich; I’m still influential. I seem to be able to 
attach the things I desire for myself. Where—can— 
I—get—the—machinery? 

Dic.: There is no such machinery. You failed to 
manufacture any on earth. It just wasn’t being done, 
and you hadn’t a model to go by, and it was so easy 
to float along with the opulent crew and close your 
eyes to those in the steerage. Mind you, I’m not blam- 
ing you for having neglected it, Eli, but that was your 
only chance. Having failed to construct it there where 
you had the physical tools, you can’t do it here. This 
isn’t a place of miracles you know. It’s just a place 
where the same things obtain that obtained on earth, 
only of course they are cursed with this greater degree 
of visibility. But wait long enough, Eli; be patient; 
and there will be a film grow over your eyes, a sort 
of spiritual cataract, and then you will be able to keep 
your mind on your wife and daughters and know 
peace and prosperity again. 

Eur: I won't have it! I tell you I won't have it! 
I’ll kill myself first. 

Dic.: But unfortunately you are already dead. A 
second killing would add very little. 

Eu: I'll kill just the same. I'll kill... . I know 
what I’ll do! I'll kill my wife and daughters. 


a, 


Dic.: But you can’t do that. Your wife and daugh- 
ters aren’t here. They are back there in the land of 
the living. 

Eu1: My wife and daughters—aren’t here? 

Dic.: No. What you see over there has no exist- 
ence. It is a vision. It is an externalization of your 
own soul. 

Ext: Then I'll kill that outfit of beggars and put 
them out of their misery. 

Dic.: Too bad, Eli, that when you’re in such a 
killing mood you should have nothing to work on, 
But that bunch doesn’t exist either. 

Eu: They’re not—alive? 

Dic.: They can feel neither cold nor hunger. They 
are mere externalizations of your own inner processes. 
They are cinemas from your own camera, released by 
Death. It doesn’t matter whether you give them food 
or clothing. It’s all one to them. 

Eu (getting excited): And you? Who—what— 
WHY! 

Dic.: I don’t exist either, Eli. 
externalization of yourself. 

Eur: And I—myself— 

Dic.: You are alone on this great vessel, Eli, on 
this great sea. Alone—you and God! Or if there be 
no God, then just—you! 


I’m another mere 


THE MAN FROM TORONTO 
By LENNARD GANDALAC 


IG blonde Gretchen with her blonde smile apolo- 
B gised for the holes in her coat. 

I met her dancing at the German Club. We 
played change partners game. I waited till I could 
get her for my partner. 

‘What a coincidence!’ I said. 

I was drunk and talked well and very fast. 

“You are not so bad,’ she said. 

‘I will take you home,’ I said. 

‘I walk alone,’ she said. 

‘I will take you home,’ I said. 

‘Why do you wear a fraternity pin,’ I said. ‘Are 
you engaged?’ She did not say anything. 

I helped her on with her coat. She apologized for 
the holes in her coat. I did not see any holes in her 
coat. I did not see why the daughter of a physician 
should have holes in her coat. 

‘Wait till I get my coat,’ I said. 

When I came back, she was talking to Timmy 
Waltz, the president of the German Club, the captain 
of a football team, the president of a fraternity, a 
man from Toronto. He still had his fraternity pin. 

‘I am taking you home,’ I said, glad to take a girl 
away from a man from Toronto. We went out into 
the snow. 

‘How do you know him?’ I asked. 

‘Through a friend,’ she said. 

‘He takes himself too seriously,’ I said. We walk- 
ed along, walked along Sherbrooke Street in the snow, 
past the Ritz-Carlton, past the Chateau Apartments 
with lights lit in some windows and some windows 
dark, past beggars and unemployed men, past black 
railings and stone covered with white snow. I talk- 
ed and talked, brilliant like a diamond flashing and 
showing all its facets. 


I said, ‘I have always admired you from a dis- 
tance.’ 

She said, ‘You are not so bad as I thought you 
were.’ 

At last we got to her house. 

I said, ‘Will I see you again?’ 

She said, ‘No.’ 

I said, ‘I will see you again.’ 

She said, ‘No.’ 

I phoned her the next night. 

She said, ‘I will not go out with you.’ 

I phoned her the next night. 

She said, ‘You are a delightful person. I will not 
go out with you.’ 

I phoned her the next night. 

She said, ‘I will be delighted to go out with you.’ 

We walked and walked. It was spring mud. We 
nr through the tunnel into the slums below the 
tracks. 

She said, “What do you think of people who take 
themselves too seriously ?” 

I said, ‘That is what people are made for.’ 

She said, ‘What is what people are made for?” 

I said, “To take themselves too seriously, Mr. 
Coward.’ 

I phoned her the next night. 

She said, ‘I wouldn’t phone if I were you.’ 

I phoned her the next night. 

She said, ‘You can come over and help me study 
the ovary.’ 

I came to help her study the ovary. I brought her 
a rose and a poem. She put the rose in a vase. 
meant her to wear it. She did not understand. We 
studied the ovary, and then I gave her the poem. I 
meant to kiss her when I gave her the poem. I did 
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not kiss her when I gave her the poem. I took back 
the poem. 

She said, ‘Please, please, give me the poem.’ 

I said, ‘You know the price.’ 

She said, ‘I know the price.’ 

‘You are a woman,’ I said. ‘You know the price.’ 

I gave her the poem. She hid the poem and got 
up and went into the dining-room. 

I said, ‘You know the price.’ 

Now she had the poem where I could not get it. 

‘Please!’ she said. 

She was engaged to somebody. 

‘All right,’ I said. ‘It is all right.’ 

She said, ‘I have to go to bed now.’ 

I said, ‘All right.’ 

The next day I met her. 

She said, ‘I didn’t treat you very well last night.’ 

I said, ‘No.’ 

She said, ‘I didn’t treat you very well last night.’ 

I said, ‘No. but it is all right.’ 

She said, ‘I didn’t understand what you meant.’ 

I said, ‘It is all right.’ I walked her home. 

‘You are a delightful person,’ she said. ‘You do 
not take yourself too seriously.’ 

‘No,’ I said. 

‘What do you think of people who take themselves 
too seriously ?’ she asked. 

‘Are you afraid of them?’ I asked. 

‘I am not exactly afraid of them,’ she said. 

‘You are afraid of them,’ I said, ‘You shouldn’t 
have anything to do with them.’ 

‘All right,’ she said, looking at me, ‘I won't.’ She 
took my arm. 

‘Why didn’t you kiss me last night?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t you understand?’ she said. 

‘Why didn’t you kiss me last night?’ I asked. 

‘Because I am engaged to a man from Toronto,’ 
she said. ‘You should understand.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said. ‘Is that all?’ And then I started to 
laugh and laugh and laugh and laugh, and I shrieked 
with laughter, and she got angry, and I never spoke 
to her again. But it is true that men from Toronto 
take themselves too seriously. 








DESIDERATA 


Three things I long to see: 

A lustrous moth 
Torment with envy bulky behemoth .. . 

An elf and ant 
Conspire to affright an elephant . . . 

A manikin 
Murder the superman of his own kin... 

ABRAHAM M. KLEIN 


SLEEP 


St ate 
This thing that men call slee 
This warm and sentient living death, 
When brain and mind in darkness deep 
Lie coupled to a corpse with breath. 
Bertram A. CHAMBERS 


i 





IX 


RAYMOND KNISTER 


O those who have postulated that little more than 
tedium and the acceptable work of Grove has 
come out of Canada’s soil-sprung writers, I wish 

to broach the work of Raymond Knister. To those 
who revel in American experimentalists, and adum- 
brate the poppycock that outside of Callaghan’s pages 
there is no experimental work to be found, I submit 
the novels, stories, and trivia of Knister again. Ina 
word, I suggest to those despairing of a Canadian 
literary renaissance, that the published writings of 
Raymond Knister be duly thumbed and well consid- 
ered, for the reason that they contain matter of con- 
siderable moment to us today. 

The keynote of Knister’s literary career up to the 

resent is experiment. This sufficiently explains why 
It is that his place has been that of a minor and little- 
known artist in the departments of belles lettres that 
have attracted him. Among other writers of the 
English-speaking countries, it is shop gossip that he 
is a person of potentialities and even talent. But to 
the general reading public he is one more name on a 
gay book jacket. 

It would have been almost physically impossible to 
produce a body of work in poetry, drama, the short 
story, and the novel, adequate to impress critical 
powers, at the age of thirty-two. It would have been 
still more difficult to do these things, and, concur- 
rently, to keep contributing to miscellaneous popular 
paying magazines. Of all the experimenting Knister 
has indulged himself with, that of making a living by 
ephemeral pot-boiling has probably been the most 
detrimental to his progress as an artist. Yet in his 
detached and ae attitude towards writing, 
is to be found a hopeful augury for the future. 

Ten years ago Raymond Knister published his first 
short story, ‘The One Thing’, in the Midland for 
January 1922; while a group of ‘Seven Poems’ had 
appeared in that magazine for December. At this time 

enry Mencken was tubthumping that the Midland, a 
tiny, obscure periodical with small circulation, was 
‘probably the most important magazine ever founded 
in America’. His premise was that it carried the only 
indigenous group expression of the region regarded as 
the most consequential in the United States. He meant 
the Corn Belt. And it will be helpful in assessing the 
contribution of Knister, to consider it from this point 
of view. For in the stories of which ‘The One Thing’ 
is representative, we find, almost for the first time, 
Canadian farm life depicted with faithfulness and 
warmth, and a realism quite sufficiently literal. 

Knister’s poetry of this early period possesses the 
same vigorous ities as his short stories. Consider 
‘Feed’, one of Midlend’s group of ‘Seven Poems’, 
which apparently was written with care for sound 
values as well as content, and which could not con- 
comely have been printed by a Canadian editor in 
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For Danny whistling slowly 

‘Down in Tennessee 

A fat white shoat by the trough 

Lifts his snout a moment to hear, 
Among the guzzling and slavering comrades, 
Squeezing and forcing: 

And begins to feed again. 

Whenever a certain note comes 

He will raise his jaws 

His unturning eyes, 

Then lean again to scoop up the swill. 


The reader of Canadian poetry (we are still back in 
22) would have found the poem laughable in its 
choice of subject matter, in spite of the fact that the 
continuity of life and experience had been expressed 
long before by mystic and poet; while the form would 
have been labelled ‘shredded prose’. It was in the use 
of language that this farm boy broke with the respect- 
able tradition of Canadian literature. There had been 
so much meretricious mellifluence passing for poetry, 
that he no doubt took pleasure in mg with meta- 
phor and simile, in putting down lines which placed 
the object itself fairly within the reader’s comprehen- 
sion without benefit of spangles :— 


As in other times the trees stand tense and lonely 
And spread a hollow moan of other times. 


He used language as a medium for the bald expres- 
sion of events peculiar to his own experience. Para- 
doxically, it took on weight and value in its own 
right :— 

There is only the creak of harness 

And the low words of teamsters 

In the unplanted fields, ; 

And in the field where the roller is 

There shall be no more loudness 

Until the wind rasps dried stalks 

And boys shout to each other 

Above the crisp surf-noise, 

Among gold mounds of corn 

Stretching in rows. 


Enough of these poems have appeared in American 
poetry magazines to form a small volume, but they 
are still uncollected. 
To get a choice perspective of the things Knister 
is equipped to do, it is important to consider, even 
briefly, his background. Twenty years on an Ontario 
farm established a contact with the soil that he can 
never lose. His short stories are almost all concerned 
with the activities of farm life; his first novel, unpub- 
lished, but circulated in manuscript form among a 
gallery of friends, is of the farm. Leaving the home- 
stead, he began to review books regularly for the 
Border Cities’ Star, and to work on the editorial staff 
of the Midland, which was published in Iowa City. 
He came in contact with Ruth Suckow and other 
writers now identified with the American Mercury 
group; he drafted a second novel, and published a play 
called Youth Goes West in Poet Lore of Boston. 
After a year on the Midland he removed to Chicago, 
and, O’Brien’s valuable reference work says in effect, 
spent several months reviewing for Poetry and the 
Chicago Evening Post, and filling casual jobs. Then 
back to the farm again. Ernest Walsh and Ethel 
Moorhead advertised their new ‘magazine This Quar- 
ter to be published in Paris, and Knister A cag to 
place short stories and poetry with it. He began to 
ublish in Canadian magazines,, and moving to 
Tennis subsisted as. a freelance writer. Here he 
compiled and edited Canadian Short Stories. 
He wrote and published his novel White Narcissus. 


This book is distinctly an experiment in a genre, 
In it, Knister relaxes the strict objectivity of the early 
stories in favour of a ‘style’. It is probably one of 
the most artistically planned novels hitherto published 
in Canada, but is lacking complete embodiment of sig- 
nificant theme. Richard Milne, the protagonist, is a 
writer, a city man returning to the country and his old 
love. The situation is psychologically complicated by 
the heroine’s enforced attachment to her parents, who 
have scarcely spoken to one another in her experi- 
ence. The story involves white narcissi, although 
almost nothing is made of the mother’s attachment 
to them as a symbol. Moreover, while farm life and 
manners are identifiable and immediate, they are 
viewed through the coloured spectacles of a tempera- 
ment and a prevailing mood; and while the device of 
causing the hero to ‘throw back’ and become part of 
his former life is admirable, in that it secures unity 
and sets the story on a solid foundation, the book 
itself leaves something to be desired. It is first and 
last, the heroine’s story; Richard Milne is the quasi- 
protagonist at best. The atmosphere at the beginning 
is slightly too charged, while the ending tapers off 
abruptly. Granting that it impresses as something of 
a tour-de-force, White Narcissus is unquestionably a 
novel of distinction. 

Knister’s following novel is entirely removed from 
the manner and ere of his previous work; an indi- 
cation of the flair for experiment which I have 
stressed. It is a novel about the life of Keats, and is 
refreshingly free from the taint of fiction-biography. 
My Star Predominant is based on the last four years 
of the life of the poet. It is divided into four books, 
the first of which presents Keats in the plastic phase, 
twenty-one, enamoured of verse, and hobnobbing with 
Hunt, Hazlitt, Haydon, Clarke, and others. Book two 
reveals Keats on a coach journey to the Isle of Wight, 
footloose and preparing to write Endymion. He tires 
of the Isle within a week, and completes the poem in 
half a dozen different spots, making friends as he 
moves about. His opinions, friendships, and courses 
of action vacillate and change. One day, influenced by 
Brown, he decides to become a second Lord Byron, 
by castigating the age with the Cap and Bells; the 
next, literally, he returns to Miltonic austerity with 
Hyperion. While there is ample evidence to show that 
the youthful group which he frequented was ardently 
promiscuous in erotic matters, Knister has chosen not 
to indulge in the novelist’s license in this regard. 

In treating Keats’ relation to Fanny Brawne, Knis- 
ter has permitted himself to ‘take off’, and reasonably, 
since no amount of stretching can make the few known 
facts go very far. On the other hand, it is not pre- 
sumptuous to assume that Keats and his darling should 
have hastened to a succession of heady, electrifying 
meetings, and these ate probabilities which Knister has 
permitted himself to draw. ‘The portrait of Fanny 
itself, while plausible and life-like, will not satisfy 
everyone who has formed an image of her by the grace 
of earlier commentators. She appears a girl of 
stronger mind and more decision and intellectual capa- 
city than early and contemporary detractors would 
have allowed. Knister has kept in mind the fact that 
Fanny in time became a contributor to the learned 
English quarterlies. Reasoning portraiture rather than 
headlong romancing is the result. 

Knister’s scene of Keats’ last parting from Fanny 
is intense and memorable. It might easily have formed 
the end of the novel. He gives us instead the voyage 
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to Italy, and the lingering death from tuberculosis. 
But because My Star Predominant is not chiefly 
wrapped up in Keats’ partiality for a jilt; because it 
is rather the dramatic account of the soul and char- 
acter development of the poet, Knister has elected to 
follow his subject beyond that amatory episode. 

All in all, it is a soundly-proportioned novel, full 
of clearly drawn characters, and telling a coherent 
story. 

But this is mere book reviewing. The interesting 
fact about Raymond Knister’s work is that he does 
not, consciously or unconsciously, emulate any school 
or style of writing. Reading either of his two pub- 
lished novels or any of his uncollected short stories, 
you do not surmise sources. If there are such, they 
are too thinly diluted for detection. His experiments 
with form and matter are not in any predefined direc- 
tion; he is drawing on himself rather than his reading, 
and modelling his subject in a way native to himself. 
Though still young and presumably plastic, he can 
work shoulder to shoulder with his contemporaries, 
and produce writing that is unruffled by the cross 
currents of mode and manner which bedevil them. It 
is not unresponsiveness, nor a capacity to take from 
others ; it is simply that he is able to follow his own 
investigations, unmolested from without. 

Raymond Knister is an able writer in general, and 
a skillful novelist in particular. And he is genuinely 
a Canadian novelist in that he writes of the Canadian 
scene with understanding and feeling, not through 
pseudo-patriotic idealism, but because it is irrevocably 
a part of his conscious makeup. He does not exploit 
the Canadian background for mercenary purposes; 
he interprets it because he is of it; because his outlook 
on life is still largely that of the country boy behind 
the plough. By this I mean that he has retained a 
simplicity of judgment, a quality of unsophistication, 
to which is allied the factor of broad, inclusive obser- 
vation. He has stored away a copious memory of the 
sights, sounds, and smells encountered daily, season by 
season, on the Ontario farm and countryside. He has 
remembered the ways of the people, their intimate 
problems and habits of mind. And writing the lives 
of these folk, he recreates honestly and plainly, each 
familiar impulse and motive, each rattle of harness 
and comment of corncrake. Granting that the book 
on Keats is an apparent departure from this persuasion 
(though he can claim the artist’s privilege of choosing 
any material that has been deeply felt) allowing that 
his experimental bent may take him farther afield than 
nineteenth-century England for subject matter, and 
beyond unvarnished prose for style, I feel, if one is 
allowed to prophesy about such things, that he will 
return to his first spoor, to the recording of a time 
and place which he is obviously fitted by experience 
and gifts to do. 


Lto KENNEDY 





WINDFALLS FOR CIDER 
By RAYMOND KNISTER 


BOY REMEMBERS IN THE FIELD 


What if the sun comes out 
And the new furrows do not look smeared? 


This is April, and the sumach candles 
Have guttered long ago. 

The crows in the twisted apple limbs 
Are as moveless and dark. 


Drops on the wires, cold cheeks, 

The mist, the long snorts, silence. . . 

The horses will steam when the sun comes; 
Crows, go, shrieking. 


Another bird now; sweet. . . 
Pitiful life, useless, 
Innocently creeping 

On a useless planet 

Again. 


If any voice called, I would hear? 
It has been the same before. 
Soil glistens, the furrow rolls, sleet shifts, brightens. 


STABLE TALK 


We have sweat our share ; 

The harrow is caught full of sod-pieces, 

The bright disks are misted yellow in the wet. 
Hear tardy hesitant drips from the eaves! 


We can rest today. 

Let the dozy eye, 

The one raised hip 

Give no hint to the hours. 


We are not done with toil: 
Let rain work in these hours, 
Wind in night’s hours, 

We with the sun together 
Tomorrow. 


LAKE HARVEST 


Down on the flat of the lake 

Out on the slate and the green, 

Spotting the border of Erie’s sleeping robe of silver- 

. blue changeable silk, 

In sight of the shimmer of silver-blue changeable silk, 

In the sun, 

The men are sawing the frosted crystal. 

Patient the horses look on from-the sleighs, 

Patient the trees, down from the bank, darkly ignoring 
the sun. : 

Each saw sings and whines in a gray-mittened hand, 

And diamonds and pieces of a hundred rainbows are 
strown around. 
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OCTOBER STARS 


Was it the frenzied whisper 

Of covert wind to obdurate apple-boughs 
(Leaves sheltering no more fruit) 
Or the paled sky drawing in 

Or the peal of a shooting-star. 
Across the night? 

Or did all these 

And the tame apple-smell 
Through the wind in your hair 
Make me to long 

For an end to life? 


THE PLOWMAN 


All day I follow 

Watching the swift dark furrow 

That curls away before me, 

And care not for skies or upturned flowers, 
And at the end of the field 

Look backward 

Ever with discontent. 

A stone, a root, a strayed thought 

Has warped the line of that furrow— 
And urge my horses round again. 


Sometimes even before the row is finished 
I must look backward; 

To find, when I come to the end 

That there I swerved. 


Unappeased I leave the field, 
Expectant, return. 


The horses are very patient. 
When I tell myself 

This time 

The ultimate unflawed turning 
Is before my share, 

They must give up their rest. 


THE WHITE CAT 


I like to go to the stable after supper,— 

Remembering fried potatoes and tarts of snow-apple 
jam— 

And watch the men curry the horses, 

And feed the pigs, and especially give the butting 
calves their milk. 

When my father has finished the milking he will say, 

‘Now Howard, you'll have to help me carry in these 


pails. 
How will Mother be getting along 
All this time without her little man?’ 
So we go in, and he carried them, but I help. 
My father and I don’t need the lanterns. 
They hang on the wires up high back of the stalls 
And we leave them for Ern and Dick. 
It seems such a long way to the house in the dark, 
But sometimes we talk, and always 
There’s the White Cat, that has been watching 
While my father milked. 
In the dark its gallop goes before like air, 
Without any noise, 
And it thinks we’re awfully slow 
Coming with the milk. 


THE ROLLER 


The trees still seem a reincarnation, 
Though the ground is dried and hard. 
Hear, a mile away, 

The tenor bellow of a roller 

As it strikes the furrows. 

The short corn will bend, to be sure, 
But the soil will be flattened, 

And rain on the broken lumps 

Shall work an alchemy. 


There is only the creak of harness 

And the low words of teamsters 

In the unplanted fields, 

And in the field where the roller sounds 
There shall be no more loudness 

Until the wind rasps dried stalks 

And boys shout to each other 

Above the crisp surf-noise, 

Among gold mounds of corn 

Stretching in rows. 


THE HAWK 


Across the bristled and sallow fields, 
The speckled stubble of cut clover, 
Wades your shadow. 


Or against a grimy and tattered 
Sky 


You plunge. 


Or you shear a swath 
From trembling tiny forests 
With the steel of your wing— 


Or make a row of waves 
By the heat of your flight 
Along the soundless horizon. 


CHANGE 


I shall not wonder more, then, 
But I shall know. 


Leaves change, and birds, flowers, 
And after years are still the same. 


The sea’s breast heaves in sighs to the moon, 
But they are moon and sea forever. 


As in other times the trees stand tense and lonely, 
And spread a hollow moan of other times. 


You will be you yourself, 
I'll find you more, not else, 
For vintage of the woeful years. 


The sea breathes, or broods, or loudens, 
Is bright or is mist and the end of the world; 
And the sea is constant to change. 


I shall not wonder more, then, 
But I shall know. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND ART - AND SHORE 


INCE the month of January, when there appear- 
S ed in THe CANADIAN Forum my article on the 

Group of Seven, many protests have arisen. There 
are evidently a number of Canadians who are scared 
at the very semblance of any sort of national ex- 
pression, or for fear of appearing provincial in their 
national consciousness would rather sell their soul to 
Uncie Sam or to any other ‘Uncle’, so anxious they are 
to demonstrate that they are not what, in the end, 
they should be with honour: intelligent and creative 
Canadians. In those quarters it is in bad taste to be- 
lieve that there exists a relation between geography 
and art, and there are able jugglers who can throw 
a whole collection of colourful ball-like sophisms in 
the air thereby proving best that they can catch them 
all back with their mouth and swallow them in one 
trick. To my loud laudation of a distinctive Cana- 
dian art expression, the names of Van Gogh, the 
Dutchman, of Picasso, the Spaniard, of Modigliani, 
the Italian, of Pascin, the Roumanian, naturalized 
American, all of them known as French, have been 
thrown into the air, to prove what, I ask you: that 
there is not such a thing as a distinctive French art 
which is as French as the French are—all these sing- 
ular great names notwithstanding? — Absurd! In 
what sense then do these names affect the essential 
French quality of French art? How, because the very 
versatile, and sensitive Canadian, J. W. Morrice, chose 
to paint the shores of Algeria or those of French Brit- 
tany, can this militate against the existence of a native 
Canadian art expression? And why is it that when 
I single out the work of artists such as Lawren Har- 
ris, A. Y. Jackson, the early work of Arthur Lismer, 
that of Fitzgerald, Holgate, Emily Carr, Elizabeth 
Wood Hahn, and their kin, and qualify it Canadian, 
someone (see the letter to the editor, THE CANADIAN 
Forum by John Lyman in the May issue) indignantly 
interjects: ‘What was the use of replacing academic 
dogmatism by parochial dogmatism?’ What has this 
protestation to do with the question anyway? 

And now in the July issue the remarkably well 
written article by Archibald Key ,‘Parallels - And an 
Expatriate’, reopens the question so often debated 
within the last six months of geography and art. 

Mr. Key unfortunately seems to emulate the trend 
of the day among certain groups of Canadian in- 
tellectuals when he recounts how his five Canadian 
paintings and he on a vacation in California, ‘were 
helpless against the overpowering opposition, my 
Canadian possessions’, he writes, ‘became anaemic and 
pleaded to be returned to their native soil’. Does he 
not take the effect for the cause, and is the fact that 
one is unable to digest red meat any longer going to 
make one rule that beef has turned into chicken? 
However, I can well appreciate that a visitor from 
Canada, coming for a vacation to Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
is ‘going to take it all in’, and I can well see that the 
luxurious studio of John O’Shea is going to make the 
colours of this California painter look all the more im- 
pressive, especially since this artist can so well afford 
to lavish a great many tubes of oil paint on sub- 
stantial strips of canvas, but I do not share Mr. Key’s 
reaction, and even such an elegant orgy of colour can- 
not make the vigorous, however modest boards of 
wood of a Jackson look like ‘weak sisters’. As for 
Stanley Wood, who is the outstanding water-colour 


artist on the California Coast, and because of that is 
surrounded with high consideration locally, I can un- 
derstand that a visitor from Canada will admire the 
work of this artist fully, as I do also, but I do not 
see how Mr. Key can ignore that there are at least 
four or five Canadians of as great a calibre, something 
which, by the way, does not lessen in the least Mr. 
Wood’s position as a splendid aquarellist. To sustain 
my view, what if we attempted to hang, side by side, 
a few water-colours by Carmichael, Casson, Comfort, 
the Haworths, and a few by Stanley Wood, and we 
asked Mr. Key to explain what makes him feel that 
the Canadians look anaemic next to the Carmelite. 

Above all, I understand how a visiting Canadian, 
someone alert and aware, must have felt on meeting 
‘the expatriate’ Henrietta Shore on that luring coast 
of Monterey, amidst the pine trees and the rocks of 
Carmel, and the tormented and sand beaten cypresses ; 
a born Canadian, a painter, who some twenty years 
ago, figuratively speaking, had taken the Canadian oath 
of art rebellion with Lawren Harris and a few others. 

I have known Henrietta Shore for some years. 
I first met her when she held her big San Francisco 
one-man show at The California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor. I had the pleasure of reviewing that ex- 
hibition in my own art magazine The Argus, and in 
my art page on The San Francisco Examiner. At the 
time, of course, unaware as I was of Canadian art, 
I could not detect the initial impetus in her work, 
nor could I measure her art up to any Canadian stand- 
ard, nor did it matter, in the aesthetic evaluation of 
her strange flower-studies so unlike flowers painted 
by any other painter. Where Mr. Key speaks of the 
anatomy of the rocks which she —_ I was especially 
interested in sensing a sort of sexless approach to 
her work. 

Today, being as Canadian-minded as I am, I can 
only think of the personality of Henrietta Shore and 
of her work with a vision of what she and her art 
would have been, had not a mere geographical dis- 
placement completely taken this artist out of the orbit 
of her natural destiny, had she not left her native 
country, Canada, and become an expatriate. 

When I saw the name of Lawren Harris and that 
of Henrietta Shore, side by side in Mr. Key’s article, 
what has been on my mind for some time, suddenly 
took form, and in an instant, I perceived how close 
these two artists are in the essence of their spirit, 
and of their art, and what geographical circumstances, 
yes, hardly more than that (with of course all that 
it implies in the way of social environment), had 
done to these two artists respectively, and how these 
factors had est the two personalities, their two 
art expressions. Had Shore remained in Canada, it 
is not too bold to suggest that through the natural 
exercise of mutual stimulation, Lawren Harris might 
have reached a still more bold symbolism, while 
Shore, herself, might have been taken to even higher 
peaks than her kin, Lawren Harris. 

Uprooted, having to battle for her daily subsistence 
among strangers, finding herself on a footing of ab- 
solute equality with males in this land of the United 
States, where feminism is taken ever so much more 
literally than in Canada, this artist grew away from 
the shelter which would have been afforded her in 
her familiar surroundings—the artist she is today 
painfully detached from her roots, from herself it 
seems. Where she might have lent her emotional 
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wealth to the rugged forms of Canada and developed 
into a sort of George Sand painter, making the rigid 
rocks of Lake Superior feel warm and familiar, having 
nothing to love and a great power to love, she turned 
to a purely introspective art expression, an important 
phase of which is distinctly esoteric in character. Now 
to overemphasize the esoteric side of her art cannot 
fail to confuse the issue, for who but the most alert 
of a few initiates could ever read between the lines 
of the works which she exhibits. Flowers, vegetables, 
animals, figures, trees, rocks, many carry a strange 
‘sexless’ esoteric message, but how subtle the symbol- 
ism of the contours and the colours, how unique the 
spiritual conception of the artist. In this spiritual 
approach, in spite of her complete estrangement from 
everything Canadian, from everything human too, she 
remains pathetically close to the spring, where some 
twenty years ago, she and Lawren Harris and a few 
other young artists of that day partook of an inspira- 
tion which was to give Canada its art of today. Yet 
it is in the great confusion of a world’s Pantheon that 
posterity shall have to seek out the name of Shore, 
which, had she remained within the narrower confines 
of her native land, would have been written in big 
glaring letters among a very few others, perhaps at 
the head of them. 

On leaving Canada, Shore chose to be second in 
Rome rather than first in her home town. Because 
I admire her and her work, so verily and so pro- 
foundly, I know that she has made the wrong choice. 
Canadian art is writing a chapter of art of the world. 
At best Shore can hope for no more than to leave the 
five-letter imprint of her name added to ever so many 
other great names in that ungrateful book of glory. 
. . . Unless, who knows, the prodigal daughter sud- 
denly decides to retrace her steps, and returns to her 
native land, there to be reborn a Canadian. 


JEHANNE Bretry SALINGER 


San Francisco 
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RAPPROCHEMENT 


If Charon drove a hearse along the beach 
If Charon drove along 

In black unhurrying state 

Not fearful of arriving here too soon 

Nor fearful of too late. . . 

If it moved up along 

Would I be prone to sing a Gascon song? 
Would I emit... 

And suitably attired welcome it? 


In the gloom of evening 

As on the Capitol 

The monks were singing 

Would I concord in song? 

While Jupiter ramped down 

Olympus’ shrieking side. 

If it... would I... about the turn of tide... 
If it... would I... accoutred for the day, 
Would I make ready for a ride 

Ere this hearse rolled away 

Along the beach, along 

The beach, would I to song 

And give my testament, into the hands 

Of sandy lawyers (who make the beach a brief 
For my diffiuse inconsequential grief), 
Concerning purses, mansions, lands, 
And doff my cap to let Queen Dido pass, 
To give a queen permission, 

Give the key— 

As graciously as was my wont of old— 

Of cities that have been my care this while? 


Would she be pleased to cherish it? 
Would she be pleased to smile? 
And sing a bar or two 
And lunch at four? 
Would Charon’s hearse be waiting at the door 
Upon the beach with leopards at the wheel, 
Impatient for the hearse to roll along, 
Impatient for the meal? 
Would I to song 
Or bleat awhile with my ephemeral queen 
And then be gone? 
A. G. BAILEy. 
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LAST TESTAMENT 


APOCALYPSE, by D. H. Lawrence (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xxxii, 200; $3.25). 

HE other day I went to Vence where not much 
T over a year ago D. H. Lawrence died and now 
lies buried. To come to Vence after a reading of 
Apocalypse, which Lawrence wrote at feverish haste 
during the last months of his existence, is to under- 
stand with greater poignancy something of the tragedy 
of death in early middle age for this man who felt 
so keenly and intensely the joy of being alive among 
green things under a warm sun. With grey walls and 
towers perched in a fold of the Maritime Alps, Vence 
is a perfect garden of acacias and tuberoses, olive-trees 
and oleander-bushes. Off to the south is a glimpse 
of the Mediterranean in the general direction of Juan- 
les-Pins, that cathedral of Riviera vulgarity where 
paunchy Czechoslovakian péres-de-famille cook their 
torsos on the sand, ‘lying naked like pigs on a beach,’ 
as Lawrence says in this very book. But Vence is 
far enough away from all that, and it was there that 
Lawrence put on paper for the last time a full if 
sometimes -confused statement of his relation to the 
Universe together with miscellaneous dicta, mostly 
uncomplimentary, on the human race in the present 
stage of its development. 

For it would be foolish to imagine that Apocalyse 
is just an amateur treatise in theology. There is some 
theology, all of it quite unorthodox and written up 
in a singularly breezy fashion, which does not sound 
at all like a dying man, or like Lawrence either, for 
that matter. After describing his early loathing for 
Revelations, ‘most detestable of all the books in the 
Bible, taken superficially’ which was droned out to 
him with savage emphasis in chapel on winter nights 
when he was a boy in an English mining village, Law- 
rence goes on to trace the duel within the bosom of 
the Church between the rival religions of Jesus and 
John, between the aristocratic and the demagogic. 
Lawrence hates John for inventing Hell all complete 
with brimstone and everlasting fires. He hates him 
for his mean sou! but he loves him for his poet’s vision, 
the lofty symbolic soaring of his imagination. 

With John and his symbols Lawrence too soars out 
of theology into the realms of his own fancy and 
really gets to the heart of his smiett, which is to paint 
a picture of a pre-Socratic world, when feeling and 
imagination meant more than the intellect, before 
mankind ‘lost the Cosmos’. No one who knows the work 
of Lawrence will be surprised if the Etruscans are 
dragged in at this point and set up on a pedestal as 
the exemplars of the last civilization that really was a 
civilization. Mixed in with all this is sun-cult and 
moon-cult, gleanings from the author’s very diversified 
reading in Anthopology, and every now and then 
clouds of dream-fabric which serve only to obscure 
the whole. 

Most obscure, most contradictory even, but most 
fascinating in that it throws a new light on one 
of Lawrence’s thought, is the political content of 


Apocalypse. In a world in which it is becoming in- 
creasingly necessary to choose between the picturesque 
lost cause of romantic individualism and a more po- 
tent if more awesome collectivism, Lawrence seems 
to have hesitated almost to the last. The first hundred 
pages of Apocalypse are strewn with trite snobisms 
reminiscent of Aldous Huxley at his Mayfair worst ; 
in the second half of the book comes an amazing 
change and in one of the last chapters of all Lawrence 
does a complete volte-face when he sets down in 
black and white his collectivist Six Points. The re- 
cent Lyons Tea Room Bolshevism of Mr. Middleton 
Murry seems watery stuff indeed beside the vigour and 
clarity of Lawrence’s exposition. That this final stand 
came as a surprise even to his friends is evident from 
Richard Aldington’s otherwise admirable prefatory 
letter to Frieda Lawrence in which he confesses him- 
self frankly at a loss to account for the contradiction. 
The simple fact of the matter is that Lawrence just 
before his death managed to write his way out through 
the most vital of all modern problems. If he had 
lived—but that is too hypothetical. Lawrence is dead 
and Apocalypse is his last testament. Coming at the 
end of a long and distinguished series of passionate, 
thoughtful, poetic works, it will be enough to con- 
vince his admirers that English letters will hardly see 
anyone quite like Lawrence ‘for a time and a time and 
half a time’. 
Feiix WALTER 


ONE OF THE GREAT WHIGS 


STANHOPE: a study in eighteenth-century war and 
diplomacy, by Basil Williams (Oxford University 
Press; pp. xvi, 478; $5.50). 

N 1921, Professor Basil Williams, as Ford’s Lec- 

turer at Oxford, chose as his subject the career of 
James, first Earl Stanhope. Building on that founda- 
tion, he has now given us our first complete portrait 
of that interesting personality of the days of Anne 
and George I; and this book, based as it is on a most 
painstaking examination of the sources (including 
such of Stanhope’s papers as remain, and the archives 
of the Foreign Ministry in Paris) is a distinguished 
contribution to the literature of a period which has 
not been a favourite with English historians. 

Stanhope, a member of the great house which gave 
England the Earls of Chesterfield, the historian Lord 
Mahon, and (through the female line) the late Lord 
Rosebery, was, like so many English aristocrats of his 
day, a man of singularly varied interests and attain- 
ments. He reached high distinction both as soldier 
and statesman, in the latter case more particularly as 
a diplomatist ; and from the nature of his activities in 
both capacities it follows that Professor Williams’s 
story is more a continental than an English one. 

The military phase of Stanhope’s career comes 
first, and is the less brilliant. He learned his trade 
in the War of the League of Augsburg (distinguish- 
ing himself particularly in William III’s storm of 
Namur); and the War of the Spanish Succession 
brought him an opportunity of playing an important 
réle, though only in a secondary theatre. While Marl- 
borough was pursuing his wonderful career of victory 
in the Low Countries, Stanhope was fighting in Spain, 
at first under Ormonde and Peterborough, then as 
commander-in-chief of the British contingent. His 
greatest achievement was the capture of Fort Mahon, 
‘tn Minorca, in 1708; but it must be admitted that 
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that strong place fell before his impetuous attack 
much more easily than it ought to have. 

On the mainland, Stanhope.and his colleagues, 
fighting on the soil where his great compatriot made 
such majestic war a century later, were far from rival- 
ling Wellington’s deeds: partly because of divided 
counsels at home and in the field, partly because (espe- 
cially in the later stages) they had not the support of 
the Spanish people, partly because Spain was subor- 
dinated to the main theatre of war and few English 
troops were sent there, partly because they had no 
Wellington. Stanhope was a dashing leader, and 
seems moreover to have fostered in his troops an 
efficiency unknown under Peterborough ; but after sev- 
eral successes, and a temporary occupation of Madrid, 
he and his imperialist chief Starhemberg were com- 
pletely outgeneralled by Vendome, and Stanhope’s 
detachment was surprised and captured at Brihuega. 
He spent a year and a half as a prisoner of war, and 
then came home, to become immediately a power in 
English politics. 

He was one of the staunchest of Whigs; and it 
must be accounted to him for virtue that in an age 
of trimmers, when many a respectable politician 
thought it no shame to have a foot in each camp, he 
stood unbendingly for the Revolution settlement and 
the Hanoverian succession, and would have no truck 
with the Pretender. In those feverish days when Anne 
lay dying, and Bolingbroke, in power at last, was plot- 
ting God knew what, friends of the lawful succession 
laid secret plans to safeguard it, by force if necessary. 
Stanhope, who was ready to lead his old soldiers to 
seize the Tower, was one of their chiefs; and in the 
new administration formed after George I’s peaceful 
accession he became a Secretary of State. From that 
time until his death in 1721 he was a minister of the 
Crown—after 1717, its leading minister. As a 
domestic administrator he was no great success, for he 
lacked parliamentary ability; but he was one of the 
most capable of foreign ministers. 

Professor Williams studies in full detail the mea- 
sures he took to clear up the issues left outstanding 
at Utrecht, in order to ensure a period of European 
peace such as was eminently desirable for the safe 
establishment of the new dynasty in England,—the 
Triple Alliance of 1717 (which the author regards as 
his greatest triumph—though some of his readers may 
think it a rather left-handed compliment to compare 
it to the Entente of 1904), the so-called Quadruple 
Alliance with its multiple complications, and his rela- 
tions with the Northern powers. Stanhope was a 
statesman of a type now extinct—one who could be 
at ease in the society of members of his own class in 
foreign countries as completely as in his own. He was 
born in Paris, and throughout his career had unusual 
opportunities for acquaintance with the statesmen of 
the continent. He capitalized these acquaintanceships 
during his ¢ plomatic period by his salutary habit of 
‘being his own ambassador’ ; and this made it easy for 
him to be—what his biographer thinks his greatest 
title—‘a good European’. Yet throughout he retained 
a John Bullish bluntness of expression which often 
came in very handy. 

Diplomacy in his day was sometimes a romantic 
business worthy of the pen of Stevenson. Thus we 
find the French envoy Dubois, in the course of the 
Triple Alliance negotiations, coming in dread secrecy 
to Stanhope’s house at Hanover and dwelling there 


for many weeks, unknown to anyone but Stanhope, in 
rooms adjacent to his own; during this time :— 


One day Stanhope announced with a sigh that he had 
to entertain at dinner sixteen heavy Hanoverians; who be- 
tween them managed to get through seventy bottles. of 
wine and six-of brandy. After this orgy Stanhope passed 
through the communicating door for a more congenial 
chat with his French friend; but he also had helped to 
empty the bottles. So Dubois, always alert for business, 
was able to boast of having extracted from Stanhope, in 
his unguarded moment, confidences that might otherwise 
not have escaped him. 


An admirable account of Stanhope’s public activi- 
ties, Professor Williams’s book leaves us without any 
very clear picture of his personality. But we catch 
glimpses of some of its facets in passing—the twenty- 
one year old duellist who killed his man ; the leader of 
resistless cavalry charges; the skilled diplomatist who 
yet was one of the hardest drinkers of a very hard- 
drinking age; the determined advocate of religious 
toleration ; the administrator with an astounding capa- 
city for work; the lover of the countryside who took 
such delight in his seat at Chevening, whither he used 
to go ‘to breathe a little’. One wonders whether such 


men exist today. a 
. P. Stacry 


HEADLONG INTUITION 


CaRLYLE, by Emery Neff (W. W. Norton; pp. 
282; $3.00). 

N a genuinely interpretative biography it is often 

prudent to begin with the last paragraph and then 
consider all that goes before it in the light of the au- 
thor’s final flash of revelation. Think of the differ- 
ence in reading Strachey’s Queen Victoria without 
and with a knowledge of the concluding Proustian 
evocation of the golden moments in the queen’s ex- 
perience. Professor Emery Neff is neither Proustian 
nor evocative, but it is in his last paragraph that he 
offers us the key to his interpretation of Carlyle. A 
year or two ago Professor Garrod remarked ‘Among 
young men, as I find them around me, abounding in 
every kind of iiterary enthusiasm, not deterred by 
interests the most bizarre, I have yet to stumble upon 
an enthusiast for Carlyle’. He has yet to stumble upon 
Mr. Neff, and the imagination falters before the at- 
tempt to picture what Mr. Neff would do were Pro- 
fessor Garrod to repeat his affirmation that ‘Of all 
the Victorian reputations Carlyle’s has worn, perhaps, 
worst’. Mr. Neff views Carlyle not simply as a docu- 
ment essential to a grasp of the Victorian age, but as 
a thinker whose methods and conclusions are still 
in large part valid and applicable, as a divining prophet 
whose utterances are strangely in line with the new 
physics of Eddington and Rutherford and the new 
politics of Italy and Russia. 

Such a view of Cariyle is, as Mr. Neff admits, 
counter to contemporary opinion. The French Revo- 
lution seems to most of us to be vitiated by Carlyle’s 
radical antipathy to the French mind and his head- 
long use of intuition which led him to grave miscon- 
ceptions of movements and individuals, Danton for 
instance. His Cromwell, apart from the value of the 
sources, seems also to have been a failure, to have 
been an imaginary portrait rather than an historical 
biography. His admiration for such a man as Wel- 
lington casts some doubt upon his ability to size up 
a contemporary, now that we know just what Welling- 
ton did and refused to do in the war office. We find 
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similar failures almost everywhere in  Carlyle’s 
thought; and it is the personality of Carlyle and his 
extension of the resources of English prose which 
keep him—if they do keep him—on the handy shelves 
of our libraries. Mr. Neff is an able and not uncrit- 
ical advocate of Carlyle but it is much to be doubted 
if he will persuade anyone that any of Carlyle’s social 
or political arguments are tracts for our times. 

wo studies of Carlyle are badly needed—an in- 
terpretation of the mind of Carlyle, the living com- 
plex individual, and a brief but detailed biography 
combining the more important facts in Mr. Wilson’s 
interminable work with the occasional perceptiveness 
of Froude and other contemporaries. Mr. Neff gives 
us the brief but detailed biography ; he tells us much 
that it is difficult to find elsewhere than in Mr. Wil- 
son’s many volumes, and something that even Mr. 
Wilson does not seem to know. His book is specially 
valuable for the early years when Froude did not know 
Carlyle, for Carlyle’s life as a student and tutor, his 
courtship of Jane, his precarious association with the 
magazines and his first start in London. As a narra- 
tive the book is excellent, but it is in the main a 
biography written from the outside, a book of facts; 
as a revelation of the man himself it cannot support 
comparison with Professor Cazamian’s portrait. 

. K. Brown 


THE NEW MANICHEES 


THE CRADLE oF REALITY, by John Hilsyde (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot; pp. 84; 2/6). ae. 
CuLMINATION, by John Furnill (Elkin Mathews 
& Marrot; pp. 534; 7/6). m4 
HE Communion of Saints, that cloud of’ unseen 
witnesses wherewith we are compassed about, is 
certainly one of the most inspiring as well as one of 
the most deeply rooted ideas of mankind. There are 
few if any religions from which it has been absent ; 
and perhaps none in which it is more important than 
in Christianity. But if we are of those who choose 
to believe it, we have much better authority for our 
justification than Mr. Furnill’s novel or Mr. Hilsyde’s 
pamphlet can offer. 
he pamphlet opens well enough with a fairly 
simple and straight-forward account of the most 
widely accepted general ideas about space and time, 
and goes on to define life, not so badly, as that which 
organizes matter. So far there is nothing that Epi- 
curus didn’t say, rather more clearly ; but at this point 
Epicurus is deserted for Pythagoras—of all people! 
If Epicurus ever meets Mr. Hilsyde in another world, 
his proverbial mildness will undergo its severest test. 
The theory of reincarnation is introduced with the 
ambiguous: phrase, “The organizing principle must 
pre-exist the material arrangement that results from 
it.’ Quite apart from all the interesting points that 
Lucretius raises on this question—which are not dealt 
with—and the whole problem of the importance of 
the chronological element in causation, one may accept 
the statement, and still remain unconvinced that it 
need imply anything more than Aristotle’s well-known 
dictum that ‘man begets man’. As for the ultimate 
origin of all these begettings, whatever else it involves, 
it does not necessitate the postulate of reincarnation. 
Plato left this sort of thing to his myths, not his argu- 
ments, and Mr. Hilsyde would have been well advised 
to follow his example, and that of Mr. Furnill— 
unless indeed Mr. Furnill is just another contemporary 











THE CRISIS IN THE. WORLD'S 
MONETARY SYSTEM. 
By Gustav Cassel Probably $1.35 
At last, a book on the gold question that 
the man on the street can understand. Dr. 
Cassell is one of the few economists to have 
predicted the present crisis. In this volume, he 
gives a clear and interesting account of what, 
in his opinion, is the root of the world’s trouble, 
and outlines the action necessary for recovery. 
This is, without exaggeration, a fascinating 
book of first importance. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WRIGHT. 
By Elizabeth Mary Wright. (2 vols.) 
Probably $9.00 
This work was begun as an autobiography by 
Professor Joseph Wright himself, and was fin- 
ished after his death by his wife. It tells the 
whole story of his amazing career from his 
early days as a wool-sorter in a Yorkshire mill, 
where he went as a child of seven, to his emer- 
gence as a predominant scholar in the Germanic 
languages, and his editorship of the great 
ENGLISH DIALECT DICTIONARY. It is a 
story which has no counterpart in the history 
of English scholarship. 


PATTERN AND PATCHWORK. 
By Lt.-Col. H. G. Le Mesurier 75¢ 
This is the best “serious” book of Cross- 
Word Puzzles yet published. It contains 50 
puzzles arranged in order of increasing diffi- 
culty, and composed on every known (and 
hitherto unknown) plan. At the end of the 
book is a list of all words used in solving the 
puzzles. 


THE LITTLE CRAFT BOOKS. 


This is a de luxe series intended to provide 
manuals for the interested layman. Each 
volume is written by a practicing craftsman, 
and consists of a description and historical sur- 
vey of the particular craft, followed by tech- 
nical instruction. There are many half-tone 
illustrations and line drawings. 

1. Some Notes on Bookbinding. 

By D. Cockerell $1.75 


2. Lithography as a Fine Art. 

By A. S. Hartrick $2.25 
3. Furniture and Furnishing. 

By J. C. Rogers $2.00 


These are all practical books, containing in- 
teresting information and valuable advice, and 
each book is a perfect specimen of fine book- 
making. Other volumes will be added in due 
course. 
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incarnation of Mr. Hilsyde. The theory may be true, 
for anything yet known to the contrary, but that’s not 
the way to prove it. Aa 

In spite of the blurb on the jacket, Culmination is 
neither unconventional, startling, nor very different, 
though it is sometimes provocative. It will provoke 
pity or impatience in most, and admiration in those 
who believe that the will of God is entirely expressed 
in Anglo-Saxon Protestant capitalism, with a touch 
of theosophy, and that Antichrist, with truly diabolical 
virtuosity, sits simultaneous in Rome and Moscow. 

It would be so easy to be sneering and superior 
about the book. One could poke a finger into its 
pudgy carcass anywhere and bring out a double hand- 
ful of the most amazingly clotted nonsense. But hon- 
estly, it’s just pathetic. It is so earnest, so sure, so 
narrow, sO unimaginative, so innocently illogical. Also 
it is gravely unorthodox. It pictures the final catas- 
trophe of the globe as coming again by water; when 
all our regular information on the subject definitely 
states that it will be fire; certainly that there will be 
no second world-wide flood. But of course, an author 
who takes up the cudgels for the unfortunate Gnostics, 
can hardly be expected to be rigidly orthodox in other 
respects. 

Briefly, the story is this. Two scientists, an Eng- 
lishman and an American, while working on something 
else, accidentally, with help from disembodied spirits, 
perfect a machine that puts them in touch with the 
dead. The forces of evil kill the Englishman, and his 
work is taken up by a newspaper special correspon- 
dent. These, with the help of the British Fascists, 
and various other high-minded souls, take on the task 
of saving the world from the imminent danger of dis- 
ruption at the hands of the forces of evil, working 
from Russia, ‘a boil about to burst’ and powerfully 
seconded by the Papacy. The heavenly voice, through 
the machine, gives directions to the chosen few, point- 
ing out that what’s wrong with the world is material- 
ism; therefore socialism is of the devil, and the 
harmony of the universe demands Tory imperialism 
and Anglo-Saxon hegemony. 

There is this novelty about the book; it does not 
envisage merely a political or social breakdown, but 
a dissolution of the physical world as well: for, super- 
imposing a sort of Christian Science on the specula- 
tions of some modern physicists, it postulates such an 
intimate inter-relation of the material and the mental 
that a corruption of general morality induces floods 
and earthquakes and so on. That again may be true. 
It would be interesting if it were, and even Bury, I 
believe, was led almost to toy with the idea when 
dealing with the reign of Justinian. But the dogmatic 
chapters of this book, for all their superhuman attri- 
bution, do nothing to prove it. (They are, by the way, 
obligingly segregated.) 

here are a number of chases and adventures, not 
very original, in which the powers of light and dark- 
ness rather fumblingly fight out their old Manichaean 
duel through human instruments. The world as a 
whole obstinately refuses to see the light, and natural 
disasters culminate in a flood that leaves only a few 
mountaineers and, the largest and most important 
group, a pure-souled lot of pure-blooded Britishers 
on a Scottish mountain—with one lone American, but 
he had had the grace to marry a Scotswoman. 

Now, as I remember, mountains have always been 
the special seats of witchcraft and idolatry: and all 
I have heard of the character of mountaineers leads 


me to doubt with all my might the proposition that 
they are by natural law so infinitely ate of soul 
than plains-dwellers. Also, I calculate from the atlas, 
that if the waters only rose part way up a Scottish 
mountain, they must have left untouched a good deal 
of Spain, Morocco, Central Europe, the Balkans, most 
of Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Central Asia including 
Mongolia and half of China, a large slab of East and 
South Africa—almost all British territory this, for- 
tunately—most of the western States and Mexico, and 
a thin spine of South America, with a number of 
smalier spots here and there. As a universal catas- 
trophe, that can hardly be called more than fair to 
middling. ‘Toronto though would be food for fishes, 
and pretty deep-sea fishes at that. So would Montreal 
and Winnipeg. Edmonton might make a herring 
shoal; but Calgary should be fairly safe. On the 
whole, I imagine the author might have done better 
to stick to fire, or the orthodox seven vials of Reve- 
lations. It would have been more spectacular, and 
much more effective. 

I seem to have taken a lot of space over a rather 
tedious and wrong-headed book: but it does touch, 
however awkwardly, a number of rather interesting 
points, and at least the review may serve to pass a 
bit of time in the literary silly season. 

L. A. MacKay 


A ZULU WARRIOR 


Cuaka, by Thomas Mofolo. Translated by F. H. 
Dutton. (Oxford University Press; pp. 198; $2.25). 
N the stormy days of eighteenth-century African 
migration the native races of the South produced 
many great chiefs and warriors. The greatest con- 
queror of them all was Chaka, the Tamburlaine of 
Africa. His career as a wild youth disowned by his 
petty chieftain father, as a warrior under Dingiswayo 
the great chief of the Mtetwa, and finally as the great 
chief himself; the founder of the Zulu nation, the 
creator of invincible armies, and the most savage and 
relentless of despots, has been described by white his- 
torians often enough. In this book we have the story 
told once more but this time by a native African, and 
from the African point of view. 

It does not pretend to be an exhaustive history, 
though the events recorded are accurate enough. It is 
rather an imaginative interpretation of the chieftain’s 
character and career, and an interpretation which has 
great value for us in that it is made by one of Chaka’s 
own people, a man who understands the society which 
produced the Zulu warrior. He takes for granted cus- 
toms, rites, ideas, and modes of life which to a twen- 
tieth century white man are incomprehensible and 
incredible, and taking them for granted, he explains 
the whole weird history of conquest and aggression 
quite simply with reference to factors in native life 
beyond the grasp of most serious European historians. 
African marriage customs, admiration of physical 
prowess, systems of overlordship and succession, the 
passionate love of cattle, belief in witchcraft, sorcery, 
and spirits, all play their part in the drama. Chaka’s 
career is given its distinctive turn in the beginning by 
his father’s sin in violating marriage customs, and the 
jealousy of wives senior to his mother; his physical 
prowess and beauty help him to success; he is made 
chieftain in his father’s stead in place of his brother 
through an accident of Bantu notions of priority; the 
danger of the tribe leads to his election to succeed 
the overchief upon Dingiswayo’s death. But most 
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important of all is his traffic with the witch doctor, 
Isanusi, which dominates every act, every step towards 
the fulfillment of his ‘vaulting ambition’, which gives 
him the power to achieve it, and—in the end causes 
his downfall. Many of the incidents savour of the 
legendary—the two superhuman helpers sent by Isanusi 
to secure Chaka’s success, for instance, are perhaps 
allegorical, but even so the book is truly historical in 
the sense that it makes possible a better understanding 
of the man’s whole amazing life. 

It is historical, too, in the sense that it gives an 
invaluable picture of a primitive civilization now dis- 
integrating before the encroachment of white civili- 
zation. In it we get an intimate view of a society based 
on the possession of cattle. We see the Bantu as pas- 
toralists, and therefore as warriors. In it we can watch 
the formation and collapse of nations; the wanderings 
and clashings of emigrant tribes. We can get some 
idea of the profound influence of witchcraft among 
primitive peoples, and follow the witch doctor at work 
as much a matter-of-fact part of every-day life as 
the ministrations of our own medical men. We can 
appreciate something of the true significance of such 
institutions as ‘lobola’—payment of a bride-price—so 
long misunderstood by Europeans. The author admits 
us to another world, poles apart from our western in- 
dustrialism, and curiously medieval in atmosphere. 

The story is told with an almost childlike directness 
and simplicity. It has a dramatic force reminiscent of 
Greek tragedy. Embittered in youth, Chaka becomes 
possessed of overmastering ambition. Gradually he 
puts from him every human sentiment and impulse, 
making of himself a monster of unscrupulous efficiency 
in the pursuit of the power which is his heart’s desire, 
and forging his own ruin in its achievement. It is a 

werful tale of human passions, well told, despite the 

inevitable loss in translation. It is a fine piece of work 

on its own merits, with a quality curiously similar to 
the subtle simplicity and depth of an African mask. 
IRENE M. Biss. 


UNBLUSHING ROMANTICISM 


A History oF SHAKESPERIAN CRITICISM, by 
Augustus. Ralli (Oxford University Press; 2 vols. ; 
pp. 1148; $12.75). 


R. RALLI has performed a task for which all 
students of Shakespeare must remain his grate- 
ful debtors. In two volumes, stretching to almost 


twelve hundred pages, he has unfolded the panorama 
of Shakespearean criticism in England (which con- 
veniently includes America), France, and Germany 
from Shakespeare’s own time to 1925. He has done 
this in a series of admirably full and lucid summaries, 
grouped by periods and countries ; and throughout the 
whole he has added a linking commentary from which 
his own very definite opinions can be drawn. With 
the varied views of some three hundred critics thus 
set before us, it may be mere greed to ask for more; 
and yet, considering the stress which Mr. Ralli him- 
self rightly lays on Shakespeare’s expression, on the 
ultimate wonder of his unmatched mastery of words, 
some of his omissions are strange. 

It is especially strange that Bernard Shaw has been 
entirely ignored. With all his fun at the bardolaters, 
Shaw knocked down Shakespeare, the 19th century 
philosopher, only to set on high the creative poet who, 
as no one else, could evoke life in his people by the 
very subtlety and music of his words. 
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Shaw, indeed, even if it be obliquely, strikes to 
the centre. As we follow, under Mr. Ralli’s guidance, 
the response of the ages, it comes clearly home that 
only those have lit up for us the Shakespeare 
world who have recognized that first and last he was 
the poet. It is by this test that so much written can 
be set aside. Certainly the abstract philosophical 
reasoners, like Gervinus or Moulton, weaving ingeni- 
ously their own moral and metaphysical systems from 
the plays, can never lead us to the inner shrine. What 
they offer is as ashes before the burning experience 
which is Lear or Antony. ‘They would fetter in a 
formula the poet ‘who knows only the vigorous pas- 
sionate life upon earth, with the surrounding shadow 
of a mystery’, whose thoughts, fulfilling the function 
of poetic expression, cannot profitably be severed from 
the accompanying emotion. It is only when your 
philosopher is a Coleridge or a Bradley, with the 
imagination to go beyond the idea and recapture 
Shakespeare’s experience, that we feel anything has 
been said adequate to the initial impression of the 
plays. Again, it is this failure to realise that Shakes- 
peare creates as a poet which invalidates so much of 
the recent criticism harping on the laxity and the 
psychological inconsistencies of the characters. As a 
corrective to the abandon of the extreme romantics, 
the attitude of this common-sense school—really old 
as the 18th century, though clamorous only in our own 
day—is admittedly healthy.. They have rightly shown 
the frequently flimsy basis of Shakespeare’s art, the 
older technique which he sometimes used, his readi- 
ness to meet the audience’s demand for exciting situa- 
tions, although the logic of the play might suffer for 
it. But, as Mr. Ralli says, ‘he who treats a play like 
Hamlet as a record of facts instead of looking at it 
through the veil of poetry, is wrong from beginning 
to end’. Moreover, it is surely uncritical to ask from 
the dramatist the analytic psychological methods of 
the modern novelist. ‘Intensity of experience counts 
above arithmetical exactitude’. All the face discrepan- 
cies, the telescoping of the mental processes, as in the 
‘temptation’ scene in Othello, simply vanish before the 
impression of vitality which Shakespeare’s imagination 
can suggest in his characters and which he can transmit 
to us if we see imaginatively. If this contention be 
allowed, that Shakespeare saw reality as a poet, and 
that the worthy criticism will find every aspect of his 
art subdued to the poet’s vision, then we believe it is 
no mere prejudice to rank our English critics first. 
From Dryden to Coleridge and to Bradley the tradi- 
tion has held, and it holds today with Granville Barker. 
But this is not to belittle the splendid work of the for- 
eigners, here brought back to us, of the Schlegels, of 
‘Méziéres, of Croce, of Stoll whose latest book, too 
recent for this History, is unequalled in its analysis 
of Shakespeare’s methods in characterization. 

In his summaries, Mr. Ralli, we have said, is excel- 
lent. As an expositor he leaves us with mixed feel- 
ings. It is nothing against him that he is an unblush- 
ing romantic; and, indeed, his evaluations are often 
remarkably just and penetrating. But he overworks 
the sanctity of the Shakespeare ‘mystery’. His roman- 
tic belief, too, in the virtue of imaginative impressions 
leads him ludicrously to find high value in such fancies 
as Mrs. Faucit’s that Ophelia ‘as a child had been 
lonely and given to wandering by streams’. His criti- 
cism is often too naively ‘how far does this redound 
to Shakespeare’s glory?’ It is this romantic desire for 


a perfect Shakespeare which has made him accept 
whole-heartedly—although not without a preliminary 
shock—the disintegrating theories of Mr. j. M. Rob- 
ertson. Yet, demur as we may at some of Mr. Ralli’s 
critical judgments, we can have nothing but the high- 
est praise for his work as historian. 

R. S. Knox 


NORFOLK PARSONS 


Mr. Du QUESNE AND OTHER Essays, by John 
Beresford (Oxford University Press; pp. xi. 205; 
illustrated ; $2.25). 


R. BERESFORD, the editor of the Diary of a 
Country Parson, has given us in this pleasant 
book a companion picture of one of James Wood- 
forde’s neighbours, who is frequently mentioned in 
his record. Our knowledge of the Rev. Thomas Roger 
Du Quesne still depends mostly on the Diary, but Mr. 
Beresford’s researches have enabled him to add sev- 
eral details. The Vicar of Honingham and East Tud- 
denham, Norfolk, with other titles and appointments, 
was descended from the famous French Admiral, who 
was a Huguenot. Because of his services he was 
allowed at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to 
spend his few remaining days in France, but his eldest 
son and others of the family were forced to emigrate 
to Switzerland. From there his grandson, the third 
Marquis Du Quesne and father of Thomas Roger, 
moved to England where he was naturalized. Not 
all of the Du Quesnes became or remained Protestants, 
and the Governor of New France and founder of 
‘Pittsburgh’ was a distant cousin of the Norfolk Vicar. 
The future parson was born in England of an 
English mother. If we knew him more intimately we 
might observe some French traits; but as it is he ap- 
pears as thoroughly English as the Woodfordes and 
Nelsons. His career and to some extent his char- 
acter resemble Woodforde’s. Like him he was edu- 
cated at a ‘Public’ School, was Fellow of his College, 
held the same country living for many years, and 
remained unmarried. (Unlike him he had no Niece 
Nancy of whom to complain when she was saucy.) 
Like him again, he was a good man of business, ten- 
acious of his legal rights, and meticulous in the details 
of domestic management, to judge from his lengthy 
will which enumerates and describes almost every! 
article in his well-stocked parsonage. He seems to 
have been less fussy than Woodforde was at least in 
his later years, though his account of a journey to re- 
mote St. David’s in Wales, to carry out the duties of 
one of his many appointments, suggests that he too 
was more sensitive to discomfort than most men were 
in those days. He is quite eloquent on the snoring 
of one of the canons in the next bedroom. Had he 
also kept a diary it would have been as richly stored 
as Woodforde’s. Allowing for the usual exaggera- 
tions, his epitaph reveals in him a good example of a 
class whose worth has been unduly depreciated. Many 
an organization-ridden parson of today must envy 
these men for the quiet tenor of their lives. ‘Rush’ 
does not always mean work well done. 

Most of the brief essays that follow in the book 
help to fill in the Eighteenth Century ba und. 
There are papers on “The Author of the Elegy’; on 
Rodney’s victory over De Grasse in 1782, which 
enabled England to make an honourable peace; on 
‘scenes’ in Parliament; on the brave men who first 
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carried umbrellas. There is also a chapter on Judith 
Beresford, of the author’s family, who died in 1756 
aged twenty-two. She was one of John Wesley's 
disciples, ‘a sweet but short-lived flower’. 

he Methodists did not trouble much the calm 
of these Norfolk parsons. They are mentioned but 
casually in the Diary. What would have happened 
in the same Diary had they begun a serious campaign 
in Weston parish? One imagines that Mr. Du Quesne 
would not have troubled himself overmuch if they had 
come to East Tuddenham. Perhaps, with his memory 
of the Huguenots’ sufferings, he woyld have shewn 
them some sympathy, though with the traditions of 
his Vicarage, never becoming ‘enthusiastic’. 

. O. Smite 


AN ADVENTUROUS TRADER 


Peter Ponp, Fur Trader and Adventurer, 68) H. — 


A. Innis (Irwin and Gordon; pp. xi, 153; $3. 

T last we have a biography, fragmentary as it 
A must be, of the most mysterious figure in the 
history of fur trading in the north-west. 

Peter Pond, pioneer explorer and trader in the 
North-West, is one of the few English colonials who 
made any name in the early days in that great terri- 
tory. Born in Connecticut in 1740, he enlisted at six- 
teen for service in the conquest of Canada, and held 
a commission at the time he left the army after the 
capture of Montreal in 1760. Some of the interesting 
sections of the book are the extracts from his journal 
telling of his experiences in the campaigns against 
the French. — 

Five years afterwards, he began his trading career. 
Attracted to the new trading fields opened up to the 
colonists by the conquest of Canada, Pond, like many 
others, went west. After an apprenticeship at Detroit 
and Michilimackinac, he engaged in trade on the Mis- 
sissippi. The accounts of his two expeditions in this 
territory show the qualities that made him afterwards 
the outstanding trader in the North-West; his know- 
ledge of human nature, especially his understanding 
of Indian psychology, his shrewdness, his courage and 
resourcefulness. e story of his peace-making as- 
signment is a study of master diplomacy in a special 
field. In 1775, Pond transferred his business from the 
Mississippi to the more profitable northern areas, domi- 
nated by the all-powerful Hudson’s Bay Company. 
His importance for Canadian history dates, of course, 
from this time. 

Professor Innis finds in Peter Pond one of the real 
fathers of Confederation. Operating as an independent 
trader, Pond found himself opposed everywhere by 
the great and jealous Hudson’s Bay Company, and in 
crippling competition as well with his fellow-indepen- 
dents. Efforts to find a basis for cooperation among 
these independent traders led eventually to the forma- 
tion of the Northwest Company, with headquarters in 
Montreal. In this, Peter Pond took a very prominent 
part, since at the time of the formation of the North- 
west Company, he was probably the most widely- 
known trader in the whole area. The linking of east 
and west by the new Company, and their establishment 
of regular communication across the country, had 
much to do with the opening of the vast Canadian 
west, and finally to Confederation. 

The tremendous energies of the successful fur 
trader found further outlet in exploration. To him 
belongs the credit for opening up the Athabaska dis- 
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trict, lying to the north of the North Saskatchewan. 
He prepared the first map of the Northwest, repro- 
duced in this volume. In the field of exploration, 
however, his achievements have been forgotten, and 
all because of one mistake. When Pond drew up his 
map, he indicated an important river as flowing out 
of Slave Lake, and presumably emptying into the 
Arctic Ocean. This was the Mackenzie River. 
Shortly afterwards, the discovery of a large river by 
Captain Cook was made known, a large river flowing 
into the North Pacific Ocean. Cook had ascended this 
river some seventy leagues. Pond became convinced 
that his river from Slave Lake was identical with 
Cook’s River, and therefore had its outlet in the Pacific. 
On the strength of this opinion, young Alexander Mac- 
kenzie went down the river, only to find that it emptied 
into the Arctic, not into the Pacific. Mackenzie was 
later to follow the Peace River down to the Pacific, 
and was to be given generous recognition for explor- 
ing the Mackenzie to its mouth, but Peter Pond had to 
pay the penalty of failure, in the loss of recognition 
to which he was abundantly entitled. 

But a darker stain than that of failure was to cover 
Pond’s reputation. In the first place, most of his 
contemporaries who mention him were rivals. More- 
over, in spite of his faculty for getting on well with 
the Indians, he had an equally great capacity for mak- 
ing enemies. From the lips and pens of enemies, 
then, the world formed its estimate of his character, as 
that of an unscrupulous and quarrelsome trader, a 
constant troublemaker, and a murderer. Even as late 
as 1929, Professor Morton, in his edition of The Jour- 
nal of Duncan McGillivray, and Mr. J. N. Wallace. 
in The Wintering Partners on Peace River, appeared 
to assume all the accusations against Peter Pond, in- 
cluding that of murder, to be true. Professor Innis 
finds the general accusations against Pond to be col- 
oured by envy and prejudice, and the specific accusa- 
tion of murder to be non-substantiated. Nevertheless, 
in spite of the sympathy which Dr. Innis is able to 
evoke for his client, the best that his negative evidence 
can do is to obtain a Scotch Not Proven verdict. 

On the positive side he has been more convincing. 
The reader is given an entirely new insight into the 
character and achievements of a man who for most of 
us has hitherto occupied the position of an unsavoury 
semi-outlaw on the outer fringe of even pioneer civil- 


ization. 
J. D. Rosins 


MIXED GRILL 


Faraway, by B. Priestley (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 568; $3.00). 


FTER several vain attempts to write an ortho- 

dox, orderly review of this book, I give up. I 
doubt if it can be done. You just have to be chatty 
about it. That perhaps is the essence of the whole 
criticism of the book. 

There is this to be said for Priestley; so far as in 
him lies, he wilfully refuses to repeat himself. Of 
the better known novels, Angel Pavement, a much 
finer book, disappointed many who had liked The 
Good Companions. Faraway will disappoint many 
who liked Angel Pavement. It seems to hesitate 
between Stevenson and, say Petronius. The story is 
rather laxly handled; a bit like a clothes-horse on 
which to hang the characters. And the best, the most 
vivid and telling of the characters, are the minor ones, 


the mere sketches, some of them very bright indeed. 
That is perhaps why it makes a better impression on 
the second dipping than on the first reading. As a 
— gallery, a museum of oddities, it is excellent. 
n fact, it seems as if it had been written by Priestley 
the essayist, with occasional half-hearted help from 
Priestley the novelist. 

The story, it must be admitted, is slack-moving, 
lacking in driving and carrying power. It inay be 
that the fault is the reader’s for expecting more of a 
John Buchan movement, in a story of a South Sea 
treasure hunt, but I don’t think so. Rose Macaulay's 
‘Staying With Relations’ has scarcely more ‘story’, 
but the effect is much more active and close-wrought. 
The trouble here is that the events don’t seem to be 
as important as, given those characters, they ought to 
be. ey merely provide a mechanism to shift the 
actors about from one colourful setting to another. 

The best portraits are the American sketches ; the 
San Francisco Viking, the Cincinnati world-tourist, 
Mr. Tiefman, with his ‘skedool’, and especially the 
hard-boiled scenario writer Ennis. Mr. Priestley has 
a good time taking a fleeting whack at a number of 
people he dislikes. There is the novelist who writes 
Wild West stories, and catches huge fish and is photo- 
graphed with them. There is the blathering English- 
man, the silent Englishman, the brassy oratorical 
stuffed-shirt Englishman on the make, the Balliol man 
who has retired to the South Sea Islands to cultivate 
his soul—he’s fairly gentle with him, though. There 
are one or two passing Australians. Nobody ever 
seems to love Australians. But they do recognize them 
as a distinct type. Canadians don’t seem distinct 
enough to class. Every Canadian one meets in a for- 
eign novel might about as well be of any other nation- 
ality; he has to be differentiated by some obviously 
personal characteristic. That he is Canadian seems to 


be merely an accident of birth. Must be something, |)’ 


and there are Canadians, so make him that. Priestley 
is aware that Americans are a distinct and quite for- 
eign and unEnglish type, but neither he nor anyone 
else, apparently, knows quite what to do about Cana- 
dians. Like New Zealanders, they are just lumped 
in for make-weights, a vague indeterminate group of 
human beings that happen to live under one govern- 
ment. I’m not so sure it’s a bad thing either, to be 
Saw individuals, with no obvious group 
abel. 

The theme, if the high-hat critics will permit us 
to use such a word of Priestley, seems to be that not 
only is it not in mortals to command success, but that 
many of them are incapable even of deserving it. 
Whatever his qualities, whatever his rebellious dreams, 
William Dursley was not the right sort of man to go 
treasure-hunting, nor to get along with the American 
girl Terry. His proper place, however much it irks 
him at times, is in the malting business in Suffolk, 
as the husband of Mrs. Jackson. But anyone who 
thinks that is not a failure, a second-best, has read 
the book very carelessly. 

Priestley appears to grow less and less fond of 
any of his characters, to get more and more outside 
them, with each succeeding book. They become more 
ridiculous, and less and iess sympathetic. Faraway 
may be a transition stage lead: to something more 
of the Sinclair Lewis flavour. Wnether that is entirely 
to the good, it would be hard to guess. One thing one 
may be sure of; if it does happen, it will be honest, 
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he will write that way because of a genuine shift in 
interest and approach, not for mere love of change. 
Whatever his stature, Priestley is a sincere workman, 
and will ‘follow the argument’ wherever it leads him. 
L. A. MacKay 


LIGHT FICTION 


BENEFITS RECEIVED, by Alice Grant Rosman 
(Milton, Balch—Thomas Allen; pp. 276; $2.00). 

THaNK Heaven Fastinc, by E. M. Delafield 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 282; $2.25). 


HERE are certain novels which, no matter what 

the time of year, fall into the category of ‘light 
summer fiction. Their proper accompaniment is the 
seasonal equivalent of a deck chair ; they are sufficient- 
ly entertaining to keep sleep at a distance, and not 
pretentious enough to cause the reader pangs of con- 
science if he does succumb. Of such are Benefits 
Received and Thank Heaven Fasting. 

The first of these will inevitably be a best seller. 
Miss Rosman’s first novel, The Window, caught the 
public fancy, with each successive one her popularity 
has increased, and Benefits Received is in the true 
tradition. Miss Rosman has a flair for reproducing 
casual conversation and light banter. In Benefits 
Received, as elsewhere, she introduces her characters 
—in this case an autocratic dowager with a parastic 
horde of descendants leavened by one independent 
grand-daughter—and lets them talk their way in and 
out of a few very simple situations. There is not a 
dull moment in the whole book. It makes no pretence 
of being more than light fiction—one knows what to 
expect of a novel whose heroine is called Biddy and 
whose first chapter is entitled ‘Biddy and Sholto’. You 
get your romance, minus the usual sentimentality, and 
plus a good deal of gay dialogue. 

Thank Heaven Fasting will be a disappointment 
to those who remember with affection the delightful 
Diary of a Provincial Lady. E. M. Delafield’s forte 
is recording, with her tongue in her cheek, the efforts 
of iner sex to cope with the routine of upper middle- 
class domestic life and the social code erected by the 
Edwardians. She usually manages a wry smile at the 
spectacle of life’s futilities, but Thank Heaven Fasting 
must have been written in a bleak moment. Its rather 
weary irony is unrelieved by the humour of the Diary 
or the sparkle of some of the slighter novels, nor is 
there any of the power of a more serious one, Turn 
Back the Leaves. For the most part Thank Heaven 
Fasting is merely dreary. 

The book harps on the author’s favourite theme, 
the all-exclusive place given to marriage in the 
Edwardian woman’s thoughts. Monica Ingram ‘could 
never, looking backwards, remember a time when she 
had not known that a woman’s failure or success in 
life depended entirely upon whether or not she suc- 
ceeded in getting a husband. It was not, even, a ques- 
tion of marrying well—any husband at all was better 
than none’. A trifling indiscretion, flirting too much 
with a man who was not ‘quite, quite—’ during her 
first season, puts Monica out of the running for years. 
The book conveys the unrelieved monotony of her life 
during the time between debut and marriage. With 
Monica one waits through*the waste of years. Kath- 
erine Mansfield, or the author herself in her brighter 
moments, could have done:as much in a few . 
The book is saved only by the finish of the writing. 

M. A. CAMPBELL 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE MEN OF THE LAST FRONTIER, 
by Grey Owl (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. xiii, 253; $3.50). 

There has been a certain amount of 
patronizing tolerance bestowed upon this 
book, and sin lieth at the door even of 
the publishers themselves. There is no 
call for it. Criticism of style or struc- 
ture is legitimate in the case of pro- 
fessed works of the imagination, or in 
belles lettres generally. Such works, by 
the very exhibition of themselves in 
print before the public, lay themselves 
open to literary criticism. But there are 
documents which are authentic because 
of their autobiographical, rather than 
their specifically literary qualities. In 
these, the literary qualities required are 
clearness and transparency, transparency 
in so far as revelation of the writer's 
personality is concerned. 

These two qualities are to be found, 
I think, in The Men of the Last Fron- 
tier. Certainly clearness. In the matter 
of transparency, it seems to me that the 
very unevenness of style, such as the 
alternation of rhetorical and colloquial 
passages, are revelations of personality, 
whether intended or not. The matter of 
editing does not affect this. It is an 
interesting personality that is revealed, 
or partly revealed, of a type familiar to 
anyone who knows the frontiers. It is 
a type at once heroic and yielding at 
times to heroics; stubbornly realistic and 
incurably romantic; practical and given 
to dreams. 

The Men of the Last Frontier is the 
story of a converted trapper. A _half- 
breed, of Scottish and Apache parents, 
born down near the Rio Grande, he felt 
the lure of the Canadian north, came 
up, and was adopted into an Ojibway 
band of nomadic trappers. For twenty 
years or so he followed the trap lines, 
and the first two thirds of the book 
combine vivid pictures of the trapper’s 
life with panegyrics on the beauties of 
the northern wilds. Finally, he aban- 
doned trapping, and is now devoting 
himself to the preservation of the ani- 
mals he once hunted down. The latter 
part of the volume contains fascinating 
accounts of his experiences with his 
semi-domesticated beaver friends. Some 
of our readers may have seen recently 
the motion pictures of Grey Owl and 
his beaver pets. 

Running throughout the book is an 
elegiac strain, the lament for a vanish- 
ing race and a vanishing frontier. Even 
stronger than this, however, is an en- 
thusiasm for the trees and waters and 
wild creatures of the North itself, an 
enthusiasm which finds expression in 
outbursts of highly coloured description 
or lyrical animism. 


There is a generous number of illus- 
trations, chiefly photographs, with a few 
reproductions of Grey Owl's explanatory 
drawings. Finally, while I may, it is 
true, be so much influenced by love of 
the life described by Grey Owl as to 
have any sense of literary style blunted, 
nevertheless, I do not see the need for 


all the apology. 
J. D. R. 


ATLANTIC MURDER, by Frank H. 
Shaw (Elkin Mathews & Marrot; pp. 
279; 7/6). 

If you have never read a good detec- 
tive story that introduced strange and 
orientalish characters you may do it now. 
Atlantic Murder gets a couple of stars. 
Frank H. Shaw has written interesting 
sea stories before; in this the marine 
atmosphere is so taken for granted that 
it hardly matters, the setting of the story 
on an Atlantic liner finds its main value 
in the concentration of the problem that 
it permits. The development and the 
detection of the crimes are very nicely 
handled. The hints are adequate with- 
out being heavy. If you're very sharp, 
you'll have the right theory, among sev- 
eral wrong ones, in your mind by page 
50, but if you are candid you won't 
be dead sure of it before 200. The 
complications are well sustained but per- 
fectly fair, the characters are stout lads, 
and the style will not give you a pain 


in the neck. 
L. A. M. 


AMERICAN OUTPOST, by Upton Sin- 
clair (Sinclair; pp. 274). 

The explanation of Upton Sinclair's 
puzzling variety of humorlessness is clear 
at last—at the age of seventeeen the 
writing of jokes for comic papers was 
his sole means of support. This is only 
one of the many interesting and illu- 
minating things disclosed in this book 
of reminiscences, which outlines his life 
up to the time of his second marriage. 
It is a book well worth having, for the 
understanding of the man and the writer, 
his violence, his gentleness, his narrow- 
ness, his almost saintly simplicity. The 
book bears the mark of the incurable 
carelessness of form contracted in the 
writing of potboilers at an early age, 
at the rate of 8,000 words a day, seven 
days in the week; but the native candour 
of the man has never shown more 
charming. Even his affectation has some- 
thing naive and ingenuous about it. 

It is a surprise to most North Ameri- 
cans to learn that Upton Sinclair is the 
American author most widely read 
abroad. Probably his style is better in 
almost any translation than in the orig- 
inal; but it may be doubted whether 
this accounts for the difference. It is 
so much easier to give a cordial hear- 








ing to critics of other countries than of 
one’s own; and in most essentials, with 
the exception of some of the names, 
Upton Sinclair's writings are quite as 
much a criticism of Canada as of the 
States. They ought to be better known 
than they are, for they are a distinctly 
individual contribution to the literature 
of social reform. Along with a cau- 
tious certainty of fact which has pro- 
tected him in his most daring exposures; 
along with the sharp, single-minded 
penetration of his criticism and_ the 
rather journalistic emphasis of his ex- 
pression, he maintains a childlike, direct 
sensitiveness to simple beauty, and the 
innocent, unabashed: mysticism of a 
Shelley. Neither this nor any of his 
books approaches great literature, for all 
their practical merits; but this is per- 
haps the most charming, in its candid 
picture of a man of many limitations, 
but very likeable for his sheer gentle- 
ness, honesty, and simplicity. If the 
Church had only been able to hold and 
use such men, in another century she 
might well have shown another saint in 
the calendar. 

L. A. M. 


FAR PLACES, by James Mackintosh 
Bell (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xv, 
174; $3.00). 

This is a series of miniature trave- 
logues, by a well-known geologist, pros- 
pector and traveller. The reader is given 
intimately personal accounts of visits to 
Great Slave and Great Bear Lakes, to 
New Caledonia, the Kirghiz steppes, 
Jamaica and Albania. There is a mini- 
mum of technical discussion, but the 
author does add, to his personal adven- 
tures and descriptions, observations on 
economic, social or political aspects of 
the life of the peoples he visits. 

There is no pretentiousness of style or 
attitude, unless possibly in a weakness 
for documentation which is at times un- 
necessary, if not naive. 


J. D. R. 


THE GOLDEN Doc, by William 
Kirby, shortened, with introduction and 
glossary by E. C. Woodley (Macmil- 
lans in Canada; pp. xii, 27; 50 cents). 

As Mr. Woodley says in his intro- 
duction to this edition of The Golden 
Dog, there are two complete tales in the 
Original novel, ‘two tales blended and 
interwoven, but still distinct. One of 
these is the story of the struggle be- 
tween the forces of honesty and cor- 
ruption in New France just before the 
conquest, which is the real story of the 
Golden Dog, and the other is the dark 
tragedy of Caroline of Beaumanoir.’ The 
editor has practically eliminated the sec- 


ond of these stories, and has thus greatly 


shortened the book. Whatever one may 
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teen 


think of the ethics involved in this in- 
sertion of the thin end of the tabloid 
wedge, one must admit that a great deal 
of the prolixity that mars The Golden 
Dog has been removed. 


This new edition, or new version, 


ns | 
i th 


MISS SHORE IS NOT AMUSED 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

In the July issue of THE CANADIAN 
FORUM, you published an article by 
Archibald Key entitled ‘Parallels—and 
An Expatriate.’ As this article is of a 
damaging nature to my profession and 
is of such a nature as to be labelled ‘a 
false publication damaging to property 
or business — one phrase alone leaves 
you open to suit for libel! You will, 
I feel sure, extend to me the courtesy of 
publishing my refutation of this article. 

In writing this refutation of the article 
by Archibald Key—‘Parallels—and an 
Expatriate’—I fully recognize that, in 
writing this article, he desired to express 
his definite appreciation of my work. 
While appreciating his kindness of in- 
tention, I feel that his intended kindness 
was negated by his obvious lack of un- 
derstanding of the intent and content of 
my work. 

In view of the actual character of my 
work, this article can only be regarded as 
flippantly, vulgarly familiar. I do not 
appreciate the continual stress on the 
first name Henrietta. I am accustomed 
to recognition as Henrietta Shore—as I 
have a surname! I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Key at the home of a friend, once on the 
street, and at their request I extended to 
them the hospitality of my home—which 
is also my studio. On learning that they 
were leaving Carmel without visiting 
Point Lobos, I drove them there — in 
order that visitors to Carmel should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of seeing 
a place so impressive in character, that 
it is unequalled elsewhere. This wonder 
spot evidently did not destroy Mr. Key's 
conception of Carmel as an ‘Arty 
Colony.’ 

Needless to say, I greatly dislike the 
misquotation, ‘I shared the toilet with 
the janitor’. .What a strange idea to 
suppose that such a mis-statement would 
be of interest to an intelligent public! 

It would not be possible to over- 
emphasize my regret at Mr. Key's mis- 
statement, ‘a one-man show brought suf- 
ficient revenue to purchase a Ford sedan 
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appears: in- the St. Martin's Classics ser- 
ies, and is hence in conveniently small 
compass. It contains a biographical 
sketch of William Kirby, and a number 
of historical and other notes as well. 
J.D. R. 


and lease Anita Whitney's place in Car- 
mel, so she could be near her photo- 
gtaphic contemporary, Edward Weston, 
whose photographs of peppers are quite 
as obscenely indecent as Henrietta’s 
rocks.’ (This phrase alone leaves you 
open to suit for libel!) 

I came to Carmel, October, 1930, to 
be present at an exhibition of my litho- 
gtaphs at the gallery here, intending to 
remain for three days only. I was given 
the use of the home of friends—an epis- 
copal clergyman, by the way—for as 
long a period as I wished. After re- 
maining for three months, instead of 
three days, I found that the beauty of 
Carmel and its surrounding country had 
much more to offer me than San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, so I looked around 
for a suitable home. With the admir- 
ation I feel for the work of Edward 
Weston and the value I place upon his 
friendship, I feel sure that he, as well as 
I, will clearly and justly resent our names 
and work being classed together as ‘ob- 
scenely indecent’. J] request from the 
editor of THE CANADIAN FORUM a 
pudlic apology for the offensive use of 
these words in this article, published in 
his: magazine. 

There are so many mis-statements:— 
It would not be possible for me to 
despise the ‘Group of Seven’, as I do not 
know their work—as a group. 

This writer likens my work to that 
of painters with which he is unfamiliar 
—merely because I had painted in the 
country where they also worked. 

At no time have I said that I painted 
for posterity—nor do I do so. Pos- 
terity can take care of itself! I paint 
because I am a painter—and a _ well- 
trained one, who has studied Nature with 
close observation, always, and likes to 
talk about her—in paint. 

My canvas, ‘Negro Woman and Chil- 
dren’, hanging in the National Gallery 
of Canada, at Ottawa, was painted in 
Los Angeles in 1917. While it is a 
good painting for its period, it is a mat- 
ter of regret to me that the National Gal- 
lery of Canada and other -galleries of 
Canada are unacquainted with my later 
work which has greatly advanced beyond 


that of the period represented by the 
canvas just mentioned. 

Mr.. Key's facetious remark that—- 
‘one glance at the anatomical forms and 
the Conservatives would petition Mr. 
Bennett for Henrietta’s deportation’,—is 
most ill-judged and is founded on ignor- 
ance and vulgar misconception of my 
work. It leaves me with the desire that 
the writer of this would-be sensational 
article might have a psychopathic exami- 
nation, and that this examination might 
be paid for by the magazine which has 
sponsored this yellow-journal article. 
From first to last it reeks with poor judg- 
ment and poor taste, and I hold the 
editor of THE CANADIAN FORUM re- 
sponsible for its publication. 

HENRIETTA SHORE 
Carmel-By-The-Sea 


ANOTHER ARTIST PROTESTS 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 

A word in re the article by Archibald 
Key—issue of July '32—on the work 
of Henrietta Shore, in which my photo- 
gtaphs are mentioned incidentally. 

I wish to add my protest to hers. Ad- 
verse criticism no one should object to, 
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it may indeed be a stimulus, even though 
not agreed to. But classifying work as 
‘obscenely indecent’ is carrying a flippant 
—albeit well meant—article too far. I 
have always considered those who found 
phallic symbolism in my work as psycho- 
pathological cases. Henrietta Shore has 
received recognition by foremost critics 
which place her as one of the leading 
contemporary painters. Canadians have 
reason to be proud of her. 

The article in question cannot but 
give an entirely wrong impression of the 
serious attitude and important work of 
a fine artist. 

There is no phallic symbolism in my 
work to justify the label ‘obscenely in- 
decent’, unless read into it by some in- 
hibited disciple of Freud. 

I assure you I do not write as a 
Puritan, and I have a sense of humour, 
but I object to this misleading interpre- 
tation. 

Yours, etc., 
EDWARD WESTON 


SECTION 98 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 
Sir: 
Your correspondent Dr. Ernest 
Thomas, in the July issue of THE 


CANADIAN FORUM, comments upon Sec- 
tion 98 of the Criminal Code in the 
following manner:— 


This Section dealt only with one 
matter, membership in an unlawful 
Society, and what might constitute 
evidence thereof. It had nothing to 
say about the holding or propagat- 
ing of social economic or political 
doctrines; but it made criminal the 
membership in any society which, 
among other things, defended or ad- 
vocated change in institutions by 
means of personal force or violence. 
There is room for criticism of some 
of the details of the Section, but its 
main object does not warrant hos- 
tility. 

Might I point out to Dr. Thomas 
that membership in an unlawful society, 
and evidence thereof, are by no means the 
only matters dealt with in Section 98. 
The first four sub-sections of the Section 
deal with these matters, but later sub- 
sections create many new crimes. By 
sub-section 5 it is a crime for the owner 
of a hall knowingly to permit therein 
meetings, not only of an unlawful as- 
sociation or of any subsidiary associations 
or branches, but ‘of any assemblage of 
persons’ who teach or defend the use of 
force without the authority of law. It 
is not necessary for this assemblage of 
persons to be in itself a society; it 
might be simply a public meeting. By ss. 
8 any person, whether a2 member of an 
unlawful association or not, who (a) 
issues, (€) circulates, (f) sells or offers 








prints, (b) publishes, (c) edits, (d) 
for sale, any book, pamphlets or docu- 
ment of any kind in which the use of 
force to effect governmental or economic 
change is advocated or defended, is liable 
to twenty years. The same penalty is 
imposed by ss. 9 upon everyone who 
mails such literature in Canada, and by 
ss. 10 upon everyone who imports it 
into Canada by any means. Moreover, 
in these last crimes dealing with danger- 
ous literature it makes no difference at 
all whether the person who prints or 
sells or mails or imports knew that_the 
use of force was advocated in it; he 
might read it through with the utmost 
care and decide it was innocent, and yet 
if a jury were to come to the opposite 
conclusion he would still be liable to his 
twenty years. When Section 98 was 
being discussed in the House of Com- 
mons in 1919 a faint protest was made 
against this fact, by a member in whom 
there survived some quaint theory that 
the right to print and circulate ideas 
should be restricted as little as possible, 
but he was instantly crushed by Mr. 
Meighen’s statement that ‘the man who 
brings in or prints literature must. take 
the responsibility for the character of 
that literature and we must not allow 
him to escape under any plea of lack 
of knowledge.’ 

Finally, I would point out to Dr. 
Thomas that ss. 8 also makes it criminal 
for any individual to teach or even to 
defend the above use of force ‘in any 
manner.’ Even a private conversation 
would seem to be covered by this, which 
is an entirely new invasion of the right 
of freedom of speech. And the authors 
of our Criminal Code have now achieved 
this absurdity, that the person who utters 
seditious words under Section 133 is liable 
to a maximum of two years, whereas the 
person who teaches violence under Sec- 
tion 98 ss. 8 is liable to twenty years. 
As the same set of words would prob- 
ably fit both crimes, the police will be 
fools if they do not lay all charges 
under Section 98. 

I hope I have shown Dr. Thomas 
the inaccuracy of his statement that Sec- 





tion 98 deals only with membership in 
an unlawful society. Its range is far 
wider, so wide indeed that I cannot ac- 
cept his contention that the main object 
of the section ‘does not warrant hos- 
tility... The main object of Section 98 
cannot have been to destroy societies 
which were conspiring against the state, 
since the ordinary law is quite adequate 
to deal with anything so treasonable. 
We must not forget that the Toronto 
Communists were found guilty of 
seditious conspiracy as well as of in- 
fringing Section 98, so that the repeal 


‘of the Section would still leave members 


of the Communist Party liable to gaol. 
Section 98, in my opinion, was aimed 
to protect the financial and big business 
interests of Canada, and the governmen- 
tal and other institutions through which 
they preserve their power, from the type 
of criticism which radicals of all sorts 
bring against them. In this aim it will, 
of course, fail, but it undoubtedly makes 
the task of building up a civilized society 
in Canada very much more difficult and 
dangerous. 
Yours, etc., 
F. R. SCOTT 


T. M.'s COVER DESIGNS 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM, 


“Sir: 


I expect—without knowing anything 
about it—that there are good and suffi- 
cient reasons why ‘T. M.’—I use the 
honourable signature that his pictures 
bear—has had to give up supplying THE 
CANADIAN FORUM with its illustrated 
covers. But if it is a permanent depriva- 
tion I for one should like to pay tribute 
to what has come to be a very dis- 
tinctive feature of Canadian journalism. 
Mr. MacDonald’s cover designs had a 
quality all their own and I think many 
CANADIAN FORUM readers will miss the 
peculiar satisfaction that their monthly 
association with a new CANADIAN 
FORUM gave. 

Yours, etc., 
T. W. L. MACDERMOT 
Montreal. 
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RICOCHETS AND RETROSPECTS 
HERE was a moving picture in the 
Masonic Hall last night. —- There 

is an old schooner down in the harbour 

this morning that could get a splendid 
breeze to fill her flapping sails out beyond 
the island, if only her auxiliary motor 





hadn't been out of commission since last 
September.—If those cows must occupy 
the tennis court I wish they'd eat the 
gtass in the service court, instead of the 
net and the young jungle along the side- 
lines—Oh, yes. Sorry! I forgot. As 
I was saying there was a movie last 
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night. The statement bears repeating. 
And when I tell you that there may be 
another—a Charlie Chaplin one at that 
—just a week from next Saturday, per- 
haps you'll realize that we're right on 
the map. Did I hear someone say 
‘talkie’? Heavens! Is this New York? 
We have the real ‘Soothing Silent Pic- 
tures’ here—featuring the soothing quali- 
ties of Jack Holt in The Cowboy’s Re- 
venge—Thus, you see, the present situ- 
ation reveals an auspicious conjunction 
of critical factors—a background of en- 
vironmental detachment conducive to per- 
spective and the immediate inspiration 
and judgmental value of a ‘pattern of 
perfection’. This ought to be good! 

Seriously, though, there is more to 
be gained from observation of even the 
most faulty of outdated cinema produc- 
tions than a feeling of comfortable 
superiority. On this occasion there came 
to my notice a detail of presentation 
definitely superior to the present custom. 
The dramatis personae, together with the 
names of those taking the parts, ap- 
peared upon the screen in easily legible 
form and remained there for a period 
allowing their perusal at a reasonable rate, 
both at the beginning and at the end of 
the picture. Being unconsciously braced 
for the usual flashing glimpse of the 
names of the players only and the sub- 
sequent struggle to make the correct 
adjustments by memory,. deduction or 
sheer intuition, this simple and surely not 
unnatural provision was a delightful sur- 
prise and relief. The most zealous ‘fan’ 
must seldom be acquainted with the whole 
cast without clue to their réles, and to the 
uninitiated it is often difficult to be cer- 
tain even of the main characters. More- 
over, lest the game should pall, there are 
several variations and complications, the 
swiftly fleeting names being wreathed in 
blossoms engulfed in ocean waves, danced 
upon by geometrical or other figures or 
played over by changing coloured lights. 
If by any chance names of both charac- 
ters and players are given, several of these 
things usually happen at once—and all 
this before you have any idea of the show 
or of whom you're really interested in 
So you can see that by the end of the 
performance your only hope is to buy 
movie magazines. Perhaps that’s the 
idea! 

All this may have seemed unmerited 
consideration of a trifle, but when you 
think how many people are irritated by 
it every day in the week, you realize that 


the cumulative effect must be enormous. 
And while we're on the subject one more 
point occurs, though one less generally 
applicable. Sometimes there is a great 
spread about the director of a picture, 
even to such an extent as to arouse un- 
favourable comment. If this is an error. 
however, it is on the right side. The con- 
trary mistake would seem to be too pre- 
valent. Upon one occasion which I 
particularly recall, I saw a _ picture 
through twice, scrutinized about a hun- 
dred advertisements, and finally had to 
telephone the theatre to find out the direc- 
tor’s name. It was a picture obviously 
made by its direction, too, and a very 
good picture—one which any director 
might be proud to acknowledge. 


We were speaking, however, of the 
comparison between old and new pic- 
tures, not dealing, be it remembered, 
with the best in the old, but giving the 
new every advantage. Comparison with 
the best in the silent films would be a 
test which the most finished production 
of the ‘talkies’ might face with serious 
qualms. The technique is sufficiently 
different that scarcely any attempt to re- 
make a silent picture of recognized merit 
as a ‘talkie’ has been successful, but there 
is little question but that the silent cinema 
at the height of its development achieved 
a pitch of subtle and significant artistry 
and afforded scope for sympathetic and 
intuitive characterization such as it would 
be difficult to surpass. The fact is that 
the two branches of art are difinitely dis- 
tinct and, to my mind, a serious loss is 
involved in the subordination or sup- 
planting of one or the other. As, for the 
present at least, the silent drama seems 
to be at a standstill, it seems to me that 
an admirable scheme would be a definite 
policy of revival at least of the real 
masterpieces of the silent screen in the 
past, of which there will be found to be 
no scarcity. 


To resume our original train of 
thought, however, the definite and dis- 
couraging reaction to the comparison is 
surprise at the very slight progress that 
has really been made, not in the technique 
of the producer alone, but in the stand- 
ard of appreciation of the public. We 
pride ourselves on having acquired a so- 
phistication a little above the good old 
‘wild western’, but is it, after all, much 
more than temporary surfeit? One of 
the most basic of the old Hollywood cus- 
toms seems to be to run to exhaustion 





and worry to complete extinction every 
fortuitously ‘started’ hare of box-office 
appeal. A ‘western’ is successful. 
Thereupon we have a continuous stream 
of ‘westerns’ until we feel that at sight 
of another cowboy we shall blossom 
forth as bucking bronchos until we get 
shut up in peaceful padded cells. Then 
come pirate pictures till we long to walk 
the plank, war pictures till our only 
desire is to make a noise like a tank and 
roll everything out flat, and gangster pic- 
tures and aviation pictures—these last 
just one long, long tailspin still a-wind- 
ing—how long, oh Lord?—and next, 
perhaps, we'll be all wound up in a 
jungle, jumble, Tarzan tangle or what- 
have-you. And then—? Sometimes one 
fears it is a vicious circle rather than an 
evolutionary progression. Yet each game 
of ‘hare and hounds’ has made some con- 
tribution, and surely, however slowly, 
we must eventually learn to select and 
synthesize, and to demand the best. 

Mechanically, tremendous strides have 
been made. This machine-minded age 
has had no patience with makeshift 
presentation. ‘The attitude is taken, with 
regard to the legitimate stage as well as 
to the cinema, that setting and all the 
technical end_of the performance must be 
perfectly realistic, unerring in smooth- 
ness and control. Without this entire 
adequacy, we say, the mind is distracted, 
the illusion destroyed, the performance 
ruined. Unconsciously, by sheer over- 
emphasis of the technical side, many of 
us have taken the attitude that the play 
is a secondary consideration to the pro- 
duction of the play. We forget that no 
degree of mechanical perfection can make 
a poor play good, whereas a little effort 
of the. imagination will often even 
heighten the pitch of our receptivity of 
a good play. Technical efficiency is con- 
siderably less than half the battle, but by 
demanding it we have attained it. It 
is time now that we began to insist upon 
artistic satisfaction and intellectual value 
and verity. After all, whether we like 
it or not and however much time and 
energy we expend in trying to hide it, the 
long and the short of it is that we have 
minds. The instinctive longing of these 
minds for truth and beauty cannot be 
much more injurious than the natural 
impulses and. cravings of the flesh, which 
modern psychology has restored to re- 
pute and the countenance of society. We 
give mechanical toys to children to de- 
velop and prepare their minds for some- 
thing beyond. We don’t expect them 
to be satisfied with toys forever. Are we 
going to remain satisfied forever with the 
mechanical toys of truth and art? We 
aren’t any too advanced for our age 
right now. Let us endeavour to grow 
up! 

MARY E. CARMAN 
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FANTASY, FARCE AND COMEDY 


'ERE I to make the statement, 
‘There is no fantasy in Holly- 
wood’, you might retort, ‘Nonsense! the 
whole place is fantastic, and so are the 
ideas of life expressed in its films’. That 
has been said, and often. But it is in- 
Hollywood and its works are 


accurate. 
not fantasy; they are merely very bad 
farce. 


To produce fantasy one must possess 
an original mind, and a true and very 
keen sense of values—exquisite mental 
poise, in short. The figures of fantasy 
are unreal; they may possess many 
aspects of reality—satire is an acceptable 
though not an essential ingredient of fan- 
tasy; but as characters they are figments, 
not folks. 

Fantasy, of course, is fantastic only 
by contrast with reality; and, while the 
adult’s reserve of experience is sufficient 
to keep him alert to the unreality of the 
fantastic scene, the child’s may not be 
(though in these days of sophisticated 
children and infantile adults the reverse 
is frequently the case). Anyway, the 
actual presence in the scene of a figure 
of reality serves to make the fantasy more 
vivid. Examples of such figures are Gul- 
liver, Alice, Wendy, Cinderella, the 
musician in Beggar on Horseback, and 
Zeppo Marx—though the latter is pretty 
inadequate even in that capacity. 

In Million Dollar Legs, the only fan- 
tasy out of Hollywood since the Marx 
Brothers’ last, our representative is Migg 
Tweeny, brush salesman. As played by 
Jack Oakie, he is a composite of all the 
brush salesmen who have ever annoyed 
you or intrigued your wife. Fifteen 
years ago, of course, the high-pressure 
salesman would have been as amazing a 
figure in our world as he is in this film 
to the inhabitants of Klopstokia. But 
today a G. Howard Ferguson has to go 
to England to occasion incredulous 
wonder. 

Million Dollar Legs is an excellent 
piece of deliberately mad direction, and 
the acting is perfect—there is none of the 
giggling by small-part people which has 
marred sequences of all the Marx Bros.’ 
films. Everyone in this film is perfectly 
serious, and no one overacts. Lack of 
finesse would have ruined the scenes where 
the Secretary of the Treasury strives to 
overthrow the President (by the foot- 
to-foot ‘Indian -pull’ test), while the re- 
mainder of the Cabinet tensely await the 
result, then express their chagrin as- the 
President wins again. And with a shade 
of overplaying on the part of Lyda 
Roberti the whole beautiful creation Mata 
Machree would have crashed to feeble 
farce. The actors in this case were cap- 
able in themselves, but that the direction 
had a great deal to do with their bril- 


liance was proven by a three-reel comedy 
of Cline’s, shown on the same bill, in 
which he had quite ordinary people to 
work with, as well as extremely thin 
material, but which became, through his 
excellent technique, a rich and fantastic 
farce. 

To me, the most brilliant bits in 
Million Dollar Legs were Mata Machree 
(The Woman No Man Can Resist— 
Not Responsible For Men Left More 
Than 30 Days) wrapped in seductive 
mystery but played on by a battery of 
spots, descending a long marble stair- 
case, to the strains of ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory’; Migg Tweeny tenderly sing- 
ing the old Klopstokian love-song, ‘Woof 
bloogle gik, moo gik bloogle woof’, to 
Angela his Klopstokian love, then, with 
a gentle spoken ‘Woof!’ embracing her; 
the President’s entrance to the Cabinet 
Chamber, beating a drum and clashing 
cymbals; the moment when Migg 
Tweeny, whom the President, informed 
by his daughter, has thus far known as 
‘Sweetheart’, says, ‘The name is T weeny’. 
To which the President replies a trifle 
coolly, ‘You will always be Sweetheart 
to me’; the picture of Mata Machree, 
clad in a solemn black gown, gravely 
doing a cooch dance to inspire the Secre- 
tary of the Teasury to greater efforts in 
the weight-lifting contest; and the grand 
moment when Mata, having failed to de- 
stroy the morale of the Klopstokian 
Olympic team, says, ‘Ay tank ay go 
home now’. 

The story of Million Dollar Legs was 
written for the screen by Joseph Mankie- 
wicz and Henry Myers. Let's hope they 
may collaborate with Mr. Cline on other 
fantasies in the future. And _ they 
couldn’t do better than again to include 
in the cast W. C. Fields, Susan Fleming, 
Hugh Herbert, and Andy Clyde, with 
those already’ mentioned, who did so 
much to make this film the success that 
it is. 

Pure fantasy is rare, which is a pity, 
since the screen is the very medium which 
can translate it perfectly — witness the 
movie of Beggar on Horseback, in which 
James Cruze achieved wonderful night- 
mare effects absolutely impossible to stage, 
But there are, fortunately, occasional 
flashes of fantasy in our farces and come- 
dies. Chaplin's comedies, for example, 
are shot with fantasy, as were Buster 
Keaton’s old silents—as The Navigator. 
Many of the Laurel and Hardy silents 
rose to fantasy, and even their talkies 
have occasionally shown touches of it— 
as the scene in the night-club where they 
have become quite drunk on cold tea 
masquerading as whiskey, and their wife 
enters with a shot-gun and sits menac- 
ingly at a nearby table. There are many 
moments of fantasy in Hulbert’s scenes in 
Sunshine Susie, and of course there is the 


unforgettable rocking-chair conference in 
Congress Dances. 

Farce, defined by my dictionary as ‘a 
ludicrous play’, has been aimed at and 
disastrously missed, usually through over- 
shooting, more frequently than any other 
form of drama. Unintentional farce, of 
course, is not uncommon—a movie like 
Griffith’s recent fiasco The Struggle con- 
tains a good deal of it; The Ten Com- 
mandments had its share; but Noah’s 
Ark perhaps went further in that direc- 
tion than any other film of the last ten 
years. I shall never forget the bolt of 
lightning, followed faithfully by the 
camera from its inception in heaven right 
through the temple roof to the heart of 
the godless archer who was about to 
shoot Dolores Costello, standing there 
so wistful and appealing in her Scrip- 
tural step-ins; mor George O’Brien, 
blinded by God, recognizing Dolores by 
the feel of her calves; nor the moment 
when George, staggering beneath Dolores’ 
weight, was about to enter the Ark, and 
a prankish deity, lurking on the roof, 
threw a pail of water over them. 

Of pantomime farce there has been 
very little worthy of che designation, 
certainly little to approach the barber- 
shop scene in Sunrise. Lupino Lane was 
always a genuine farceur, and. both in 
silents and talkies his invention and 
action were a delight. Reginald Denny's 
silent films were chiefly farces, and were 
excellent. Good Morning Judge, in 
which that delectable fellow, Otis Har- 
lan, seldom seen now, did his grand 
kleptomaniac characterization, was one 
of Denny's best. He has a real talent for 
farce, and it is a pity that his few recent 
appearances have been in straight parts. 
To my mind he is an ideal Wodehouse 
character ,and it surprises me that some 
astute producer in England has not 
filmed a series of Wodehouse tales with 
Denny. The Marx Brothers of course 
are the perfect fantastic farceurs—they 
are their own characters. 


One of the few real farces of recent 
months is The Dark Horse, which has 
a good deal of the bawdy vigour of The 
Front Page. The outstanding perform- 
ance is given by Guy Kibbee, as the 
dumbell-ex-machina candidate for gov- 
ernor. Warren William is also very 
adroit as the campaign-manager, Alfred 
Green directed. Ladies of the Jury, an- 
other somewhat satirical piece, had one 
scene of almost pure comedy, but for the 
rest was excellent farce. Edna May Oli- 
ver's sparkling performance was capably 
supported by an extremely well-chosen 
cast. Lowell Sherman, I believe, was 
the director. Reserved for Ladies, an 
English film, very capably directed by 
Alexander Korda, bordered on comedy, 
but remained rather thin farce. It was 
pleasant for the most part, but the hero- 
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ine’s vulgarity on learning of her hero's 
real station was incredible and revolting. 
Leslie Howard’s pantomime was so good 
that, despite his lovely voice, I should 
like to see him in a silent film. Beauty 
and the Boss, based on the Hungarian 
comedy, Church Mouse, would have been 
consistently sprightly had it not been 
weighed down with dialogue. A _ friend 
has suggested that in Marian Marsh's 
catalogue scenes the director, Roy del 
Ruth, strove for a poetic effect. If so, 
his effort or effect quite eluded me. It 
seemed to me that the effect was merely 
cumulative, which might be either pro- 
saic or poetic, and was in this case fit- 
tingly the former. Miss Marsh was ex- 
ceptionally good, and actually achieved a 
perceptible transformation from ugly 
duckling to swan. Charles Butterworth 
was fantastic, Warren William unbeliev- 
able but not fantastic. Mary Doran 
entered her role so_ effectively as to 
become the most repellant creature I have 
ever seen. Private Lives, of course, was 
a transcription of the gorgeous stage play, 
with many of the best lines cut. Norma 
Shearer was sometimes appalling, at best 
little better than usual, and Robert Mont- 
gomery showed, by comparison with 
Otto Kruger of the stage, how much he 
still lacks in finish. Stepping Sisters, 
directed by Seymour Felix, was a low, 
sometimes strained, but mostly very 
funny farce, with splendid performances 
by Jobyna Howland, William Collier, 
Sr., Louise Dresser and Minna Gombell. 
One of the best shots was that of a cor- 
pulent Ambassador at an S.P.C.A. bazaar 
clasping his corporation and confiding, 
‘Ay had foah little kittens once, but ay 
have nevah had pups’. Keaton’s most 
recent, The Passionate Plumber (né Her 
Cardboard Lover!) was funny, but it 
is regrettable that he has almost entirely 
given up pantomime, in which he was 
once second only to Chaplin. As for 
Wheeler and Woolsey, they have only 
been excelled in inanity and clumsiness 
by Dane and Arthur and by the Cohens 
and Kellys — and of course by Will 
Rogers. 

The only real full-length comedy I 
have seen for a long time is Make. Me a 
Star. While a number of people of my 
acquaintance were left cold by it, saying 
that anyone as hopelessly stupid as that 
deserved all he got, I was touched, and 
would rank it as genuinely pathetic 
comedy. Merton is the victim of environ- 
ment, which clashes with an_ aesthetic 
element in his heredity to produce ar- 
rested development. Unfortunately that 
spark of aesthetic impulse, instead of 
being quenched, remains alive, though 
stationary, and Merton arrives in Holly- 
wood clutching an. ideal somewhat higher 
than that of the Industry, but completely, 
stupendously naive. 
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William Beaudine’s sympathetic direction 
and Stuart Erwin’s masterly characteriz- 
ation have their effect. No matter how 
much fun is poked at him, it is Holly- 
wood that is poking it, never the director 
or the actor. And we, the audience, ap- 
preciate the good fun, and resent the bad. 
The wittiest example of the good fun is 
Flips’ reply when Merton says diffidently, 
‘I can do this scene better with my hat 
on.’ ‘Go as far as you like!’ she assures 
him. But the whole cruel trick played 
on him is bad fun. My feeling was, ‘But 
that I have had most of my naivety 
kicked out of me, there might go I’. 
Then, Merton’s plucky but transparent 
attempt to pass it off, with the motive, 
not of saving his own face, but of salv- 
ing the girl’s feelings, is very lovely. 
The ending, which might have been 
pretty damp, is saved by quiet humour. 
Joan Blondell’s performance is, as usual, 
excellent. 

A tawdry piece of junk, despite good 
feminine performances, is playwright 
Zoe Akins’ The Greeks Had a Word For 
Them, adapted by playwright Sydney 
Howard. Lowell Sherman achieves the 
illusion of the world’s greatest pianist 
about as successfully as Clark Gable 
might, but without being so funny: A 
hackneyed piece, but relieved by James 
Cagney’s performance, and by a delightful 
telegram, READ ABOUT YOUR 
COMEBACK IN PASADENA. CON- 
GRATULATIONS. WILL CUT YOUR 
THROAT IF YOU FIGHT AGAIN 
WITHOUT TELLING ME, is Winner 
Take All. Fairly amusing, though trite 
in plot, is Sinners in the Sun, written 
by Samuel Hoffenstein, who has appar- 
ently had the gall to stay around even 
after his awful contribution to An 
American Tragedy. Chester. Morris is 
very clever, but the anaemic Carole Lom- 


bard is less capable and less attractive 
even than Constance Bennett. 

The best short comedy I’ve seen for 
a long while was one of the Me. Average 
Man series, with Edgar Kennedy and a 
superbly irritating blonde wife, whom I 
would go miles again to hear say gently, 
‘You see,-Edgar, you really did more 
harm than goo-ood.’ The whole thing 
was true and the disharmony was played 
most harmoniously. The only Laurel 
and Hardy comedy I've seen lately, Any 
Old Port, was pretty poor potatoes for 
comedians who have The Blue Boy to 
their credit. 

A French film, titled Cain for no 
evident reason, concerns a man who lives 


‘for years on a small South Sea island, 


practically goes native, and is completely 
happy. Until: one day he is rescued. 
Taken on shipboard, he is offered his old 
job of stoking, and hears an optimistic 
radio report of world conditions. At 
once he dives overboard and returns to 
his native wife and children and happi- 
ness. The island scenes are completely 
without talking—a welcome relief—and 
are. beautifully acted by Thomy Bour- 
delle and the native woman, and weil 
directed by Léon Poirer. Well worth 
seeing, to those who love pure cinema 
it is a gift from the gods. 

George Arliss, having crashed every 
fan magazine in America, has now been 
admitted to the Woman’s Home Com- 
He has little to say, but says it 


panion. 
pleasantly. One statement, however, is 
choice. ‘The American producer... . 


will. see a Russian picture in which 
crowds are handled beautifully and he 
will at once take steps to engage the Rus- 
sian. director of that picture and have 
him come over to do similar things for 
American pictures.’ 
Mr. Eisenstein please note. 
PAUL GARDNER 
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A BOLD VENTURE in pubiishis | 


the following is th, 
reprint of a revie 
with Mr. Hugh R. Dew 
originally published i 
the OBSERVER. . . 


In this work, Mr. Hugh Dent explained yesterday in an interview with a representative of THE 
OBSERVER, the general reader has at his command, for the comparatively small sum of $20.00 for the 
whole of the twelve volumes, a work of reference which gives him practically everything that he wants 
for his general information. 

It is in a form, moreover, which, he said, “is really practically useful, as distinguished from that 
in which the same information appears in the large encyclopaedias for which he usually has to go to 
the reference libraries. In these twelve handy volumes the ordinary reader has all the information of 
the large volumes in a compressed form.” ; 

The “Everyman’s Encyclopaedia” was originally issued before the -wardn.the “Everyman's Library.” 
It has been entirely re-set, revised, and enlarged, and now contains from twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
more matter than the original work. The general article on the Great War alone runs to eighty thou- 
sand words, and in addition there are many other articles throughout the work on specific battles, etc. 

“At the last moment,” Mr. Dent said, “we have added an Addenda of about fifteen thousand words 
relating to subjects and persons brought into greater prominence whilst the set was going through the 
press. For example, we have included Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson and Mr. Bernard Meninsky, the painters, 
Mr. T. S. Elliot, the poet and critic, and the Atlantic flights that have taken place since the article 
under this head was first written in 1929. 

“The editors, Mr. Athelstan Ridgeway and Dr. E. J. Holmyard, have taken the greatest pains to 
include articles on every subject that comes within the range of the general reader and the student, and 
although the articles are not signed, they are authoritative and up-to-date. 

“Especially may this be said of the science articles. Every discovery and development of import- 
ance from Pythagoras to Einstein is described by an expert. 

“The paper on which the book is printed is very thin, opaque, and strong, and each volume will 
open at any page and lie flat, a very valuable quality in a work of reference. 

“Each volume has been specially bound with a view to continual use, the end papers being sewn 
to the book instead of being pasted or glued, the usual practice adopted. With any amount of use, 
therefore, the book will last until the paper itself absolutely falls to pieces. 

“To produce a book of this nature containing over 600,000 words in each volume, with an average 
of 240 illustrations and published at a price of $1.75 a volume is, I feel, as big an achievement in book 
productions as we have seen since the war. Lets ie tuna ss: Liaamaaso | 

“The volumes already published have been very well samba L by the public in England, and the 
complete work, it is hoped, will have large sales in the Empire and in the United States of America. 

“To meet the demand for maps to accompany the Encylopedia we have produced at $2.50 an Atlas 
with 224 pages of coloured maps, uniform with the main work.” 


This work is on view at all good Booksellers 


J. M. Dent &% Sons Limited 


° 939 224Bloor St. West, Toronto5, Ont. 
Aldine House’” 1200 Robson &., Vancouver, B.C. 











